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SOUTH CANTERBURY AT YOUR SERVICE 


THE SOUTH CANTERBURY Public Relations Office was estab- 
lished in 1961 and since that time practically every type 
of enquiry about the district has been made. No matter 
what it is you want to find out the office is geared to get 
you the answer either from its own records or by direct- 
ing the enquiry to the proper quarters for the latest and 
most accurate information. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. The office special- 
ises in obtaining all necessary information required by 
anyone who wishes to expand his business or to estab- 
lish a business of any description in the district and 
in this regard enquirers are assured that their identity 
and plans are treated in the strictest confidence. 

Timaru with its central South Island port and city 
is strategically situated for distribution throughout the 
South Island and to all North Island ports. 


TOURISTS, SPORTSMEN AND HOLIDAYMAKERS. 
This is a district of endless variety. Rivers and lakes 
abound with trout and salmon. Mountain, forest and 
plain offer hunting for deer, thar, chamois and pig. 
Mountaineering, tramping, ski-ing and skating for the 


active. Sightseeing by bus, car or plane for everyone. 
Quietness and solitude in open spaces or the hurry and 
bustle of city life with an annual three weeks’ Carnival 
of fun with crowds of thousands of happy, carefree 
holidaymakers. 

Yes. All this and more too, whatever your taste, South 
Canterbury has it. The highest mountain (Mt. Cook), the 
clearest skies (Pennsylvania-University observatory at Mt. 
John, Tekapo). Its lakes feed New Zealand’s biggest 
power station (Benmore). Its port is the best man made 
port in the Southern Hemisphere. Its land has bred 
champions (Phar Lap). Its city has the most dependable 
climate with the lowest rainfall and the least rain days 
of any city in New Zealand. Caroline Bay is the best 
equipped beach in New Zealand. This wide variety is 
all within the length and breadth of area approximately 
75 miles by 80 miles. 


Why not plan your next holiday with us. 


Write to South Canterbury Public Relations Office, P.O. 
Box 194 or call, 14 Church Street, telephone 6162, 
Timaru. 








THIS NEW ZEALAND 





Whilst a certain amount of 
snow is depicted in this edition, 
the idea that the South Island 
is part of Antarctica becomes 
rather stupid when one quotes 
South Canterbury as _ the 
Granary of New Zealand. 

There is much to offer in 
Timaru and South Canterbury, 
whether you be on business or 
pleasure. 
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TIMARU 


CITY COUNCIL 


SUNNY SOUTH CANTERBURY, with its 
smiling skies, scenic grandeur, rich 
farmlands stretching north, south and 
westwards to the foot of the Southern 
Alps—a magnificent alpine backdrop 
—and a first-class port has everything 
for the businessman, worker, sports- 
man and tourist. 

It is the central South Island point of distribution for 
Commerce and industry. 

The Timaru City Council, the district’s top local 
authority, has the vast responsibility of attending the 
needs of 27,300 people who work and play in this Riviera 
of the South. 

The city is the “capital” of expanding urban and rural 
populations approaching 55,000. 

It is not always appreciated that the affairs of the 
Timaru City Council reach out into the lives of every 
man, woman and child in the city—from the time they 
rise in the morning until they retire at night, whether 
they are drinking a glass of water, cooking the dinner, 
washing the dishes, switching on the lights, or even just 
walking down the street, or driving to work. 

The efficient operation of the city council’s activities 
by way of water supplies, sewerage services, power 
supply, construction and maintenance of streets and foot- 
paths is of daily benefit to the citizens. Visitors find it 
a clean, tidy and well-maintained city. 

The running of this “civic business house” is a big 
undertaking, carrying many responsibilities. Until some- 
thing goes wrong most citizens probably take for granted 
the services provided and maintained so well. 

The general policy of administration is in the hands 
of a mayor and 10 councillors. The City Fathers, who 
give of their time and energies for no reward other than 
the satisfaction of civic service, are elected representatives 
of the people. 

Timaru was declared a city in 1948. 

The steady and solid growth of Timaru is firmly guided 
by the city council. 

It is perhaps interesting to recall that Timaru was the 
first municipality to adopt a town planning scheme in 
1937. This is being brought up to date by promulgation 
of the 1963 District Scheme. 

The new Town Plan will ensure adequate provision 
of areas for all the multifarious activities of industry and 
commerce—without detracting from the residential invest- 





ments of its citizens. 

The ready co-operation of the Timaru Harbour Board 
and the Levels County Council, its “next-door neigh- 
bour”, provides common ground for the requirements of 
industry and commerce. 

The Timaru City Council, ever vigilant of the import- 
ance of expansion, has offered to extend the city’s water 
and sewerage services to Washdyke township. 

As this edition goes to press the city and county coun- 
cils are negotiating plans for the use of these services. 

Washdyke is flat and adjoins the northern perimeter 
of the city. The area offers a tremendous potential for 
industrial development. Several soundly-based industries 
are already well established within the bounds of Wash- 
dyke. 

Further industrial expansion is possible at the south- 
ern end of the city with redevelopment of the old airport 
site (about 150 acres). Here, again, industries are thriv- 
ing in the area. 

The history of this region has produced a now unde- 
served reputation because of the blockage of the outlet 
of Saltwater Creek some years ago, allowing floodwaters 
to pond. This problem has been eliminated by the pro- 
vision of two sea outlets from the creek—made possible 
by agreement between the Timaru City Council and the 
South Canterbury Catchment Board in the matter of 
stopbanks, surface stormwater pumping stations and 
associated works. The area is known as Redruth. 

Observations over 20 years have shown that at no 
stage has storm-driven shingle piled up at both outlets. 
One outlet is always clear. In other words Redruth, be- 
ing closer to the city than Washdyke and nearer to 
established residential areas, offers excellent opportunities 
to industry. 

Recently the Timaru City Council’s boundaries were 
extended to include 686 acres of land at Gleniti, which 
adjoins the north-west of the city. Future housing de- 
velopment in this area will be able to cater for approxim- 
ately 10,000 more citizens. 





Timaru housing, based on 3.8 persons per household. 
has a slightly lower residential occupancy than the 
national average. Generally, this indicates the high stand- 
ard of the city’s housing. It is recognised that Timaru 
City has the highest percentage of brick homes among 
New Zealand’s municipalities. 

The city’s total area is 4228 acres. There are nearly 
1300 registered factories in Timaru and most of South 
Canterbury’s industry is sited in or about the city. They 
include flour mills, woollen and knitwear mills, and the 
manufacture of footwear, macaroni, tiles, concrete power 
poles, woolscour works, brick kilns and many other 
varied concerns. There are large stores for handling 
grain and wool. One freezing works is sited just north 
of the city and another, at Pareora, is 10 miles south. 





KNITWEAR—TEKAU 





The city engineer’s department administers water and 
drainage services, road, streets, buildings (including coun- 
cil and pensioner housing), town planning, building by- 
laws, and the maintenance of all these services. 

Each of these branches is staffed by fully-qualified 
experts. Plant and equipment in all departments are 
maintained to a high standard and added to as required. 

There are 63 miles of streets with footpaths in Timaru 
City, all subject to repair or maintenance and some 
eventually to reconstruction. More than £750,000 is to 
be spent on streets in the next few years. 

Timaru’s water supply is taken from the Paerora River; 
incidentally, it is one of the purest supplies available in 
New Zealand today. The water is carried through 244 
miles of pipes to twin 50,000,000-gallon reservoirs at the 
back of Gleniti. These reservoirs were opened four years 
ago at a cost of £380,000. 

The Timaru City Council is well aware that although 
these additions to its supplies give satisfaction, the needs 
of a growing city have to be borne in mind. Investiga- 
tions are under way for exploiting other sources to 
ensure a permanent adequate supply. 

The history of the city’s sewerage reticulation is that 
originally separate outfalls were constructed along the 
coastline at the then most convenient points. 





POURING CONCRETE FOR NEW SEWERAGE 
(SEE VIBRAPAC) 


An expanded city has outgrown these services and a 
new system of sewage disposal is being provided at a cost 
exceeding £500,000. These works entail several pumping 
stations, new trunk sewers, tunnels, elevated pipelines 
and a specially-designed outfall below sea level on the 
northern coastline. This has all involved highly technical 
research and design by the city engineer’s department. 

The Reserves Department administers several parks 
and reserves, with a total of 697 acres—about 16 per 
cent of the city’s area. This is a relatively high propor- 
tion when one bears in mind that the statutory require- 
ment nationally for reserves is a minimum of 5 per 
cent. 
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CAROLINE BAY 


The most outstanding reserve is Caroline Bay, which 
attracts teeming thousands of local residents and visiting 
holidaymakers annually to its beach carnivals. It is the 
only sandy beach between a point 50 miles south of 
Timaru and 100 miles north. 

The beach was formed as a result of harbour works. 
The shingle from the rivers to the south drifts continu- 
ally up the coast and a large area of land to the south 
of the port has been built up. This reclaimed land is a 
booming commercial area and brings in annually more 
than £13,000 in rents to the Harbour Board, as well as 
rates to the Timaru City Council’s coffers. 

The shingle, as it is driven on to the southern shores 
grinds rock into sand, which, in turn, drifts round the 
harbour entrance into sheltered Caroline Bay. 

The bay is one of the safest imaginable, comprising 
fine, smooth sand gently sloping out to sea. 

During the summer holiday season all types, from 
toddlers to grandparents, paddle and bathe in calm 
waters warmed by the sun. 

There are no unpleasant sandflies or mosquitoes to 
contend with. Family groups, in most cases year after 
year, spend their annual holidays on or near this plea- 
sant, safe and carefree beach. 

As early as 1897 the Bay’s possibilities were realised 
and volunteer working parties took up the task of cut- 
ting away the cliffs to form gardens and lawns, which 
have transformed Caroline Bay into a place of beauty. 

The Timaru City Council is assisted by a band of citi- 
zens who are members of the Caroline Bay Association. 

Since 1911 these people have been largely responsible 
for capital expenditure on Caroline Bay. Already almost 
£100,000 has been spent in providing facilities to make 
Caroline Bay the best-equipped beach in New Zealand. 

The association held its jubilee carnival in 1961-62 
season. Theirs has been self-sacrificing public service 
and the Bay amenities are a monument to their efforts. 

The replacement costs of the Bay’s amenities would 
be more than £250,000. 

It has been calculated by South Canterbury’s public 





relations officer (Mr A. S. Abernethy) that each year the 
annual bay carnival. which turns over about £20,000, 
would be worth nearly £500,000 to the city’s economy. 
This carnival always commences on Boxing Day each 
year and continues till the end of the first full week 
after New Year. It can be up to three weeks duration. 

The Timaru City Council sees only too readily the 
benefits of Caroline Bay and is happy to maintain these 
amenities. 

Among the major assets provided is the best paddling 
pcol in the Dominion, a pool completely filtered and 
chlorinated. 

There is another small paddling pool to the south end 
of the Bay. 

Also there are two completely-equipped children’s 
playgrounds, two paved car parks, a World War I mem- 
orial wall, and concrete stadium seating fronting the 
Sound Shell. Here, at one time, over 12,000 carnival 
patrons have enjoyed the open-air concerts provided free, 
twice daily, by the Caroline Bay Association. It is estim- 
ated that attendances during a carnival have topped 
180,000. 
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WELL LADEN FISHING BOAT 











WRIGHT STEPHENSON’S NEW WOOL STORE 


There are two new bathing sheds, tennis courts, basket- 
ball courts, hockey and football grounds, etc. 

On the Bay is Timaru’s largest public hall, ideally 
suited to conferences and social functions. ‘Tearooms, 
used for smaller functions, are leased to a caterer who 
is in daily attendance. 

To the south of the city are the Timaru Botanical 
Gardens, comprising 50 acres of beautiful gardens, with 
artificial ponds, glasshouses, fernery, tea kiosk, band 
rotunda and bowling green. The War Memorial is nearby 
and the Timaru Public Hospital’s western frontage over- 
looks the lawns of the park, There is a motor drive 
winding through the gardens. 

There are also the West End Park, Anzac_ sports 
ground and Ashbury and Maori Park. 

West End Park is laid out in lawns and gardens, con- 
taining, also, swimming baths and a bowling club and 
croquet lawn. 

Ashbury Park, to the north of Timaru, has access 
from the main highway or by following the track along 
the coast from Caroline Bay. It is a sheltered recreational 
reserve of some 20 acres. 

Maori Park has 12 excellent grass tennis courts, which 
have been the scene of national and South Island cham- 
pionships. 

Anzac Square, not far from the Timaru Gardens, is 
used for Rugby and Soccer. 

Aigantighe Garden and Art Gallery in Wai-iti Road 
was gifted to Timaru by Mr J. W. Grant in 1958 and 
the buildings and grounds are maintained by the Timaru 
City Council. 

The gardens cover two acres, with rose beds and 
English trees. The gallery contains New Zealand and 
British paintings, with English and Continental china 
and annually many travelling exhibitions are shown. The 
gallery is open daily from 2 to 4.30 p.m. excepting Mon- 
days and Fridays. 

The city council a few years ago acquired the Theatre 
Royal. Recently the theatre was modernised completely 
backstage and the interior was renovated. The foyer 
was rebuilt. This has provided a high-standard theatre 





capable of meeting the requirements of travelling shows 
and the other cultural and local organisations. The 
budget for this and other halls owned by the council 
was £10,935 last year. 

The city council’s Municipal Electricity Department 
is said to be worth over £1 million to the city. 

The M.E.D. buys its electricity in bulk from the South 
Canterbury Electric Power Board and reticulates it to 
the city. 

This department is self-supporting entirely. None of its 
operations are a charge on the ratepayers. In fact, its 
workings benefit the ratepayers and citizens, generally, 
by way of lower tariffs. 

In future the M.E.D. could make larger profits to 
help offset losses made by other departments. 

The city council’s total payments for the 1962-63 
financial year, including all trading departments and the 
general rating account, were £877,098. 

Public works, streets, etc., city engineer’s dept.— 
£153,021. 

Parks and _ reserves, including Timaru’ Botanical 
Gardens, Caroline Bay and public baths—£48,718. 

The M.E.D.’s annual accounts were £341,212. 

As befitting any city, the Public Library maintains a 
wide range of books, including a Children’s Section. 
The city’s requirements have outgrown the present pre- 
mises and plans are under way for a new library. The 
library and art gallery expenditure was £16,487. 





Timaru resident Mr J. D. Grey with 173 Ib. trout caught 
within short motoring distance of the City. Exactly 
where is Mr Grey’s secret ! 





PORT OF TIMARU 


THE PORT OF TIMARU, rated by mariners as the finest 
artificial harbour in the Southern Hemisphere, is the 
pulse of progress in South Canterbury. 

The Timaru Harbour Board, with fixed assets exceed- 
ing £2 million, is pushing through a massive £3.5 million 
port development scheme to streamline its services even 
further and make maximum use of its strategic situation 
to handle the flow of goods to and from a prosperous 
hinterland, which stretches back to the foot of the 
Southern Alps. 

Timaru is the second New Zealand port for exports 
of frozen mutton and lamb. almost 34 million carcases 
being sent over the wharves last year. 

This season, too, more than 150,000 bales of wool 
(worth around the £10 million mark) have been shipped 
to the various world markets. The cheque from the 
district’s four sales climbed to a record £6,944,451, 
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eclipsing by £1 million the total achieved in the 1950-51 
boom period. 

The port is the base for the second most productive 
fishing fleet in New Zealand. According to the latest 
available statistics of the Marine Department (for the 
year ended March 31, 1963), Timaru’s 28 trawlers 
brought in annual catches worth over £211,840. The 
only section of the industry to head Timaru is Auck- 
land, with catches valued at £332,000, but the Queen 
City has no fewer than 179 registered fishing vessels! 


Timaru’s port is the “gateway” for farm producers, 
manufacturers and importers in South Canterbury and 
the flanking regions of North Otago and Mid-Canter- 
bury. It is the logical shipping inlet and outlet for these 
areas, 

Importers have proved they are able to make sub- 
stantial savings in freight charges when goods are con- 
signed by vessels discharging direct at Timaru. 


In the 1963-64 financial year 135 overseas ships called 
at Timaru—a slight drop on last year’s record (144). 
In all, 457 vesels worked the port (476 in 1962). 








A spectacular phase of the Board’s scheme is _ pro- 
vision for four all-weather mechanical loaders, and 
sanction has been obtained to raise a loan of £500,000. 
The loaders will be sited on the main export wharf. 

The principle of these loaders, geared to keep pace 
with the district’s expanding meat production, is the 
same as those already working at Bluff. 

The four covered-in loaders operate with a large 
transfer shed into which the railway wagons or lorries 
are driven and the frozen meat, cheese or other pack- 
aged cargo is unloaded on to conveyor belts at each 
siding. 

With speed and efficiency the keynote, these loaders 
are awaited with interest. 

Shipping companies maintain services to and from 
Timaru with all ports in the United Kingdom, the 
Continent of Europe, eastern ports of Canada, the 
United States, Japan, India, Malaya, South, East and 
West Africa, and Australia. 

The open roadstead for ships was frequently danger- 
ous between 1886 and 1882, many ships being wrecked 
through being anchored too close in or because of poor 
anchoring gear. It was for this reason that the construc- 
tion of the artificial harbour was proceeded with and by 
1885 ships were making regular use of it. 

Between 1836 and 1840 the Weller Brothers, of Syd- 
ney, operated a whaling station in the tiny bay at 
Whalers Creek, the only semblance of an indentation 
on the 140-mile coastline between Banks Peninsula and 
Cape Wanbrow. One of the whalers, Samuel Williams, 
inspired the Rhodes Brothers to investigate the potentiali- 
ties of the district and so become the first settlers in 
South Canterbury. 

The Timaru’s Port’s history began in January, 1852, 
with the arrival of the 30-ton schooner Henry with a 
small consignment of stores for the Rhodes Brothers. 
Later the Agnes and Anne loaded 11 bales of wool 
from the Levels. 

Small craft continued to trade to the open roadstead 
until 1859, when the first harbour works were established 
in the form of a landing service and a set of moorings. 

The landing service was provided by H. J. LeCren and 
Co, Ltd., and the moorings were supplied by the Pro- 
vincial Government. 

In 1870 an 87ft experimental groyne was built on 
the reef adjacent to the landing service, but a high sea 
swept the groyne away. 

The Timaru Harbour Board was constituted in 1876 
and, undaunted by the fate of the experimental groyne, 
examined numerous harbour schemes until a plan by 
John Goodall was approved. 

The concrete block breakwater was begun in July, 
1878, and completed on December 19, 1887—a total 
length of 2278ft. 

It was soon recognised that the breakwater was not 
suitable for berthing ships and it was decided that 
permanent accommodation for shipping was needed on 
the north side of the mole. 

Work on what is now known as No. 1 wharf (main 
export berthage) commenced in 1880 and was built in 
stages until the full length of 1350ft was finished in 
1903. 

With the growth of the trade the Board decided in 


1884 to proceed with the erection of a second wharf 
parallel to the breakwater, and 550ft to the north. The 
840ft wharf was completed in December, 1886, extended 
by 250ft in 1905, and by a further 80ft in 1961. 

As the concrete mole was being constructed shingle 
banked up to the south, forming valuable land for 
the Railways Department and industry serving the port. 

However, the northward drift carried sand in sus- 
pension, which was deposited in the quiet waters to the 
north of the mole, beginning not only the formation of 
Caroline Bay, but also shoaling close to No. 2 Wharf. 

The Board decided to construct a mole to protect 
shipping from this shoaling and in 1888 the North Mole 
—the first rubble mole—was begun and became a reality 
in 1890. Rock was obtained at Gleniti and transported 
by tramline down Wai-iti Road. Later this wall was 
raised in height and realigned. 

To meet the convenience of shipmasters wishing to 
discharge ballast the Ballast Wharf was built alongside 
the North Mole in 1894, 

After long discussions both inside and outside the 
board it was resolved that a rock wall of 3000ft in 
length be built from the bend in the concrete mole to 
protect harbour works. This was started in 1901 and 
completed four years later. Subsequent work included 
strengthening, lengthening and raising the wall’s height. 
The wall now contains over 750,000 tons of rock and 
extends 3450ft, giving shelter to the dredge, and enabling 
a draft of 27ft to be maintained, The rock for this 
wall was quarried in what is now known as Centennial 
Park and was transported by rail down Otipua Road 
to the foreshore. 

Increased shipping and trade made it necessary for 
the Board to construct additional berthage and in 1908 
a contract was let for the building of No. 3 Wharf. 
This was finished two years later. 

It was not until 1935 that any further harbour works 
were contemplated. 

The Board then decided to proceed with realignment 
of the North Mole to give (a) an increased area in the 
inner harbour, from 50 to 70 acres, (b) improved 
entrance to the harbour and (c)} greater protection to 
shipping berthed at the wharves. This work was com- 
pleted in 1944, and involved lifting 1150ft of the outer 
end of the North Mole and the building of 2300ft of 
new wall. 

In 1959, anticipating increased frozen meat shipments, 
the Board proceeded with the construction of the No. 
1 Extension Wharf, an 875ft breastwork along the 
inside of the outer arm of the concrete mole. 

This was followed in 1961 with the adoption by the 
Board of a major harbour development plan, the first 
stage of which included: 

An additional 1100ft of new berthage along the middle 
cant of the North Mole. 

Reclamation of about 194 acres of Caroline Bay. 

Construction thereon of 300ft by 80ft—transit shed, 
with waterside workers’ amenities to serve the new 
wharf. 

The new berthage has been completed and the re- 
clamation fill was achieved last month. Tenders have 
been called for the transit cargo shed and workers’ 
amenities building. CONTINUED—OVER 
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PORT = CONTINUED 


Stage 1l—construction of a fishing boat harbour— 
began in September, 1963, and is targeted for 1966. 
This project is to cost £300,000. 

Besides giving safe accommodation to the fishing fleet 
and pleasure launches the new mole will provide added 
protection to the inner harbour. 

There will be about 10 acres of new reclamation on 
which will be resited the fishing industry, at present 
standing around the Fish Wharf, between No. 3 Wharf 
and the North Peole. 

Rock for the reclamation walls and the fishing boat 
harbour moles is carted by road from Kellands Hill 
quarry, while the reclamation fill contprises shingle 
carted from the south beach and sand from Caroline 
Bay. 

Further stages in the scheme to proceed as trade 
demands include: 

Construction of a tanker berth on the east side of the 
No. 1 Extension Wharf. 

Inclusion in the inner North Mole system of 620ft of 
berthage; reclamation of land between No. 3 Wharf and 
the North Mole, and construction thereon of a transit 
cargo shed to serve No. 3 Wharf. 

The outer North Mole berthage scheme, which will 
provide two additional overseas berths each side of the 
outer North Mole breakwater. 

The first vessel purchased by the Board was the 56 
h.p. paddle tug Titan, which arrived in Timaru in 1882. 
This was replaced in 1891 by the paddle steamer Mana, 
of 90 h.p. 

The first floating dredge was the Taniwha, a hopper 
barge of 80 tons designed for shifting shingle. The 
Taniwha was put into operation in 1887 and sold in 
1940. 

In 1894 the combined tug-dredge Timaru (145ft length 
and 90 h.p.) arrived in Timaru and was sold 13 years 
later. The Timaru was equipped with a suction pump 
and grabs. 

Dredge “350”, a bucket dredger of 1000-ton hopper 
capacity, was bought in 1907 for £28,514 and continued 
in commission until two years ago. She dredged about 
14 million tons of spoil from the basin and channel. 





The board’s present 1000-ton hopper capacity diesel 
electric bucket dredger, the W. H. Orbell (costing 
£530,000) began work during 1962. 

To date the board was not found a buyer for old 
e350". 





Two overseas ships being loaded at the Port of Timaru 


The first pilot boat was delivered to Timaru in 1902 
and was called the Elsie Evans. She was replaced in 
1927 by the Pilot, which served the harbourmaster until 
1956, when the present pilot launch Strathallan was put 
into service. This vessel has been equipped with a 200 
h.p. engine. Besides pilotage duties it is most useful in 
assisting ships to berth. 

The R. S. Goodman was added to the fleet in 1953. 
It was used for soundings only, being sold in 1962. 
Echo sounding equipment was transferred to the pilot 
launch. 

The port is well equipped with navigational aids. In 
addition to radio-telephone units and radar, the Board 
has just installed high frequency radio equipment. The 
pilots have small portable walkie-talkie sets to maintain 
contact with the pilot launch and the shore. Excellent 
visual aids are also installed to assist ships’ masters 
night and day. 

High standard wharf lighting has been installed to 
assist cargo handling at night. Light towers and special 
projector lamps give excellent illumination arcund the 
waterfront. 

Cargo is handled by rail and road vehicles, but with 
the construction of a transit cargo shed increasing use 
is to be made of road transport to handle cargo. 

Rail wagons are shunted onto the wharves by special 
tractors, while fork-lift trucks are available for use 
both in the ships and on the wharfside. 

Earliest records reveal that the main trade to Timaru 
was provided by the early settlers who exported wool. 

Over the years the trade pattern has undergone many 
changes, but one main item has remained unchanged— 
wool shipments. 

Imports include coal, timber, motor spirits, wheat, 
oats and general merchandise. 

Exports embrace wool and skins, wheat, oats and 
barley, flour, potatoes, cereal products, tallow, hides, 
etc., preserved meats, grass seed, fish chaff, frozen meat, 
cheese and butter and general merchandise. 

The impact of the Boer War in the 1903 figures was 
noticeable by increased oat shipments, when 35,100 tons 
were sent out of the port. This huge total has never 
been approached since. 





World War II affected the 1943 trade figures when 
centralised shipping caused losses, particularly in wool 
shipments. 

The opening of the Otira tunnel in 1928 saw the 
gradual diminishing of coal and timber shipments, with 
only overseas imports making up the 1933 figures. 

On the export side preserved meats were replaced 
by frozen meat, which has grown into the main export 
commodity. 

Wheat exports, which are shown in returns up to 
1943, were replaced by imports from Australia in the 
years prior to 1963 when the district’s crop proved 
sufficient for local needs. It is hoped that once again 
surpluses will be produced for export. 

From sailing days through to steam and diesel vessels 
a fascinating story can be told. 

The board’s records show the growth of shipping, both 
in numbers and size. 

The following table (in decades) speaks for itself: 


1873, 245 vessels (net tonnage, 29,664). 
1883, 271 (58,402). 
1893, 314 (165,796). 
1903, 308 (382,050). 
1913, 395 (419,200). 
1923, 387 (468,410). 
1933, 451 (539,491). 
1943, 150 (184,757). 
1953, 277 (361,311). 
1963, 454 (877,899). 


The peak year was 1962, when 476 vessels, aggregating 
977,273 net tons, worked the port. They handled a 








LOADING DIRECT FROM RAIL 


record 252,043 tons of cargo. 

The largest vessel to be berthed was the Ruahine, of 
17.851 tons gross register and 10,123 tons net. She was 
S85ft long. 

The port has “made’’ South Canterbury and placed it 
‘“‘on the map”. 





PRIMARY PRODUCE 


THE SMITHFIELD freezing works, a 
principal artery in the bloodstream 
of South Canterbury’s meat trade, Is 
an industry responsible for substantial 
contributions to the economy of a 
rich farming district. 

The New Zealand Refrigerating 
Company’s establishment at Smith- 
field nestles in a picturesque setting 
at the northern entrance to Timaru 
City—a high landmark, commanding 
a magnificent view of the Pacific and 
the perimeters of urban and rural 
areas. 

Smithfield originated as a boiling down works at 
Washdyke 95 years ago when the New Zealand Meat 
Preservation Company made the first attempts to pro- 
cess meats in the Timaru area. 

It was in 1883 that farmers formed the South Can- 
terbury Freezing Co., Ltd., and began processing in 
earnest on the present site. 

Ten years later the works were acquired by the 
Christchurch Meat Co., Ltd., which was founded in 











1889 with the establishment of the Islington freezing 
works. This industrious and far-sighted concern later 
took over plants at Picton and Dunedin, besides build- 
ing a new factory at Wanganui in 1916. 

The Company altered its name to the New Zealand 
Refrigerating Company in 1905. 

Smithfield was one of the first freezing works in 
New Zealand to cater for the needs of the small pro- 
ducer by purchasing his livestock on the farm. 
CONTINUED OVER 
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PRIMARY PRODUCE — CONTINUED 


- Prior to that only the large stock owners could afford 
to carry the trading risk until their meat was eventually 
sold in London. 

In this respect Smithfield played a major role in the 
development of the smaller holdings when the few 
large estates in South Canterbury were cut up. 

Smithfield was the only factory of its type between 
North Otago and Christchurch until 1899, Plant, equip- 
ment and manpower increased and the works were ex- 
panded in 1895. Eight years later the daily kill totalled 
7000 sheep. In those days that was big business. 

In 1910 the original slaughterhouse buildings were 
pulled down and replaced, and in 1918 a contract was 
let for a four-storey insulated storage building. More 
storage was needed by the shipping demands of a world 


War. 





Progress through the years is graphically illustrated 
by reference to the average annual killings of sheep and 
lambs in each decade since 1910. 

Here are the statistics: 1901-10, 374,000; 1911-20, 
363,000; 1921-30, 315,000; 1931-40, 351,000; 1941-50, 
373,000; 1951-60, 555,000. 

Since 1960 the annual kill is over 800,000—more than 
two and a half times the turnover of the 1920’s. 

Some of the original buildings are standing today, but 
the establishment has been modernised from time to 
time to keep abreast of latest trends in the industry and 
to meet ever-increasing demands. 

Recently a new casings department has been built, 
and it is claimed to be one of the best sited plants in 
Australasia. 

Plans are under way for a new pelt-processing section; 
a large freezer storage block; a reorganised tallow and 
manure department; new boning rooms for cut meats; 
and extensive alterations to the main mutton and lamb 
slaughterhouse, 

In addition to processing more than three-quarters of 
a million sheep a year, Smithfield also produces tallow 
pelts, slipe wool, snall meats, fertilisers and meat meals. 

At the peak of the export: season the Smithfield 
freezing works provide direct employment for over 400 





casual workers. The wages bill, including permanent staff, 
exceeds £400,000 in a full year. As most of the em- 
ployees are local Timaru residents, this represents a 
solid contribution to the district and the nation. 

Smithfield’s industrial worth extends well beyond its 
local territorial borders. For example, meat producers 
between the Waitaki and Rangitata Rivers send their 
stock to Timaru to be killed and processed at Smithfield. 

Smithfield is responsible for more than one-fifth of 
the carcasses sent through the Port of Timaru by the 
four freezing companies which use Timaru as_ their 
outlet. 

The New Zealand Refrigerating Company’s record at 
Smithfield is synonymous with the growth of South 
Canterbury, not to mention the importance to the 
country of its overseas earnings. 

Smithfield, as with all New Zealand’s freezing works, 
has had to adopt and adapt to meet the ever-changing 
and complex demands of overseas buyers. 

The Company has remained geared to meet these 
challenges, being acutely aware always of the Dom- 
inion’s dependence on meat exports—even to the extent 
of cosseting certain overseas customers. 
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Stainless Steel Washbowls fabricated in Christchurch by 
Oakleys Limited provide the ultimate in hygiene. 





COOL STORE CENTRE FOREGROUND 


DAIRYING 


FOR EIGHTY YEARS South Canterbury’s dairymen have, 
through courage, patience and determination, survived 
in an industry that has experienced difficult times. 

Undaunted by the strain and complications of two 
world wars and a depressicn, farm co-operatives 
struggled through to maintain factories and place the 
industry on a sound basis. 

The district’s four major dairy companies today own 
and operate their own factories and a cool store on the 
Timaru waterfront. 

In the space of a few short years the cool stores have 
mushroomed into a capital investment of £145,000, with 
a vast potential for expansion. 

The industry had a chequered career from 1884 up to 
1914, during which time 12 creameries operated to supply 
the Timaru Dairy Company at Maori Hull. 

Cheesemaking started at Temuka about 1907 at the 
Temuka Co-operative Dairy Company, which produced 
about 400 tons of butter and cheese annually. It was 
forced to close by the 1930 depression. 

Local factories started at Clandeboye in 1910 (a 
creamery from 1907); Orari in 1919; Milford in 1920; 
and Cloverlea (replacing the Temuka Company) in 1934, 

Their combined resources resulted in an annual yield 
of 500 to 600 tons of cheese. Output increased until, in 
1945, total production was 960.2 tons. 

Spectacular production increases occurred in the de- 
cade from 1950, when better methods of dairying were 
introduced—grassland farming, good feeding and man- 
agement, in particular during the winter. 

Tested herds which produced 254lbs butterfat per cow 
in 1940 improved to 340lbs each by 1960. 

New designs in milking sheds and stainless steel equip- 
ment led to speedier milking. Cans were displaced by 
stainless tanker units for delivering milk to the factory. 

A sound veterinary service was opened by the South 


Canterbury Veterinary Club in 1950. Cattle losses were 
cut to a minimum. All herds are now free of tuberculosis. 

Hygiene standards were lifted in the factories with 
the switchover to stainless steel. 

The old-type round rinded cheese has been replaced. 
Rindless cheeese (10]b to 40lb weights), packed in at- 
tractive wraps, and delivered in cartons, is a vast im- 
provement. 

The peak production season was 1957-58, when 17274 
tons of cheese was made. The average since then has 
been 1500 tons. 

Although the first shipment of cheese left Timaru in 
1915 from G. S. Gray’s cool store, most of the district’s 
early produce was exported through Lyttelton. Through- 
out World War 1 storage was a constant worry. 

Cool storage difficulties were solved on September 12, 
1921, when the chairmen of the four Temuka cheese 
companies met the Smithfield manager of the New Zea- 
land Refrigerating Company, Limited. Timaru was 
again established as a grading port for butter and cheese. 
Dairymen were saved thousands of pounds in railage 
freight to Lyttelton. 

With meat production booming, the freezing works 
in 1955 had to discontinue their service of 34 years’ 
standing. 


NEW COOL STORES 
THE TEMUKA DAIRY companies once more had to face 


the prospect of transport to Lyttelton or the erection 
of their own cool store. 

The latter course was adopted unanimously. By Janu- 
ary, 1957, a modern £80,000 cool store was availabe 
on the Timaru waterfront. The stores now service a wide 
range of primary produce. 

No butter is exported from South Canterbury. Con- 
sequently there are no butter companies associated with 
the cool stores. 

The cool stores have made storage space available for 
other commodities to cover the dairy industry’s running 
costs. 


Butter production is insufficient for local demands and 
supplementary supplies have to be brought in from 
Taranaki and the West Coast. Last year 26,000 3cwt 
cartons were imported. 

The cool stores provided holding space. Encouraged 
by the possibilities, the company branched out to ser- 
vice the frozen foods industry. 

In a normal season up to 800 tons of frozen peas 
and other produce can be stored. 

With the steady development of the Timaru Fishing 
Company, more storage was provided for fish exports. 
This year the cool stores have handled about 300 tons 
of fish. 

There is also storage for miscellaneous customers, such 
as producers of bacon, fruit, poultry, anc other foods. 

The South Canterbury Co-operativ2 Cool Stores 
handled their biggest business over the last four years. 
This has involved considerable expansion, 

Increased meat production has embarrassed the four 
freezing works which use the Port of Timaru, and this 
year one works alone stored 80,000 carcasses at the 
port. 

The stores have also been able to fill breaches when 
export meat has been left at the wharves because of the 
weather, tight shipping schedules, and so on. 

Rather than rail the meat back to the works, freezing 
companies have transferred the carcasses to the cool 
stores for rehardening and storage, pending further ship- 
ping. 

The cool stores originally comprised four rooms, with 
storage capacity of 84,000 cubic feet. Three additions 
have been made since, to bring present storage up to 
250,000 cubic feet. 

During the last two years shipping policies have 
changed for tallow exports. Tallow was _ previously 
shipped in drums. 

Ships have been fitted with 250-ton bulk capacity 
tanks. An insulation depot is needed for the accumulation 
of consignments, 

The cool stores again stepped in and provided space 
for 840 tons of tallow in four tanks during the first 
vear. Over 1000 tons have passed through these tanks. 

“We anticipate a potential of at least twice this ton- 
nage capacity,” says the stores manager, Mr R. M. Pet- 
terson. 

Over 4000 tons of tallow were exported through the 
Timaru Port last year. 








STAINLESS STEEL TANKS USED IN CHEESE MAKING 





COOL STORAGE OF PISH 


The ccol stores are to figure prominently in easing 
one of the Timaru Harbour Board’s problems asscciated 
with the demands of the overseas shipowners’ stream- 
lining committee. 

This committee, naturally enough, is interested purely 
in cold, hard economics, and wishes to promote quicker 
turnrounds at ports. Timaru must be included. 

Timaru and Bluff have been chosen as the two major 
South Island ports for meat and wool exports. 

This involves full utilisation of the mechanical, all- 
weather meat loaders. But this brings transport problems 
in its wake. 

One solution, uppermost in the minds cf the cool 
stores principals, is the provision of transit storage to 
supplement rail and road loadings. 

Meat could then be loaded directly, under cover, from 
the depot to the ship’s side. 

“We hope to provide stcrage for 150,000 carcasses 
at all times,” says Mr Petterson. 

The Harbour Board’s five meat loaders, working to 


capacity, could handle 50,000 carcasses daily. 





MUSTERING SHEEP IN CANTERBURY 


AGRICULTURE 


TWO AND A HALF million sheep by a round figure estimate 
and somewhere around 90,000 head of cattle—fats, stores 
and dairying—650,000 acres of top pasture land, 30,000 
acres of cereal crops and another 70,000 odd in roots, 
potatoes, green feed and rape, and there, in statistics, 
is the general picture of agricultural wealth in South 
Canterbury. 

Add to it the potential, sitting at somewhere around 
2,100,000 unimproved acres, much of which could be 
made productive, and the broad canvas emerges as one 
that puts the district close to the top in agricultural 
importance for New Zealand. | 

Each year the sheep population expands. This is 
reflected in rising export killings by the two South 
Canterbury freezing companies—Smithfield, in Timaru, 
and the Pareora works, both of which exceed the million 
each year—and the growing bulk of the wool offerings 
at the five Timaru sales, 

The nucleus of this wealth, today the backbone of 
the economic structure of South Canterbury, was 7000 
head driven south from Banks Peninsula more than a 
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century ago. Pastoralists quickly found that the soils, 
land structure and climate walked hand in hand with 
sheep culture and production. Within two and a half 
decades a million and a half sheep cropped the pastures 
in the rolling downs country between the Rangitata and 
Waitaki rivers. In the foothills of the Southern Alps the 
big runholders were starting to sort out their boundaries, 
and a man and his dog were laying the foundation for a 
legend that brought about the birth of the Mackenzie 
Country. 

The industry, with the rest of the country, met its 
setbacks. The price of wool dropped; there was no 
market for mutton. Farmers went back to the soil for 
their living, and the acreage of cropped land rose 
as the numbers of sheep dropped. But then came the 
advent of the freezing industry and the opening up of 
Great Britain as a market for New Zealand meat pro- 
ducts. There was freshening interest in lamb production, 
and the prices for sheep firmed and an economic road 
opened to the establishment of a primary industry in 
South Canterbury and New Zealand. 

South Canterbury capitalised. Sheep production 
boomed, and pastoralists sought for methods to improve 
production. Canterbury lamb, predominately South Can- 
terbury produced, became synonymous with quality in 
the markets of the world. Continued over 


AGRICULTURE continued 


To maintain that quality and to meet changing con- 
sumer demands, South Canterbury sheep farmers were 
forced to experiment with cross breeding to develop 
a standard of lamb meat that would satisfy market pre- 
ferences in the face of strong competition from the 
producer countries of the world. 

Today the Romney-Border Liecester cross is the pre- 
dominant strain for fat lamb production, but experimen- 
tation led by Lincoln and Massey colleges and developed 
by producers is bringing about high percentage breeding 
in Romney cross strains without loss of the excellent 
fleece feature of the Romneys. It is leading to an era 
of high fat lamb production—the aim is 100 per cent 
twin lamb breeding—and improved fleece quality that 
is likely to give South Canterbury ranking as the most 
important producer region in the Dominion. 

And if there is romance and personality in sheep 
breeds, South Canterbury has the magic of it in its 
high country Merinos—tough, slab-sided, curling horned 
alpinists among sheep that graze the tussock to above 
the snowline of the Southern Alps. Their fleece are the 
finest; their meat the sweetest. 

They give to South Canterbury features of sheep 
farming that are unique. Nowhere in New Zealand 
more than in mountain mustering the Mackenzie Country 
is man, horse and dog called on to work as a single 
trinity. And after the shearing and the lambing, the 
culls are sent to New Zealand’s only Merino market, the 
Tekapo Merino Ewe Fair. They are only the culls, but 
among the few odd other breeds that find their way to 
the sale they stand with a mountain majesty—tall and 
aloof, their gaze rivetted on the rim of the alps that 
are a backdrop to the Tekapo basin. 

Beef breeding has little power as a productive force 
in South Canterbury. This lies with the lack of export 
freezing facilities. Also, on present returns, the average 
fat lamb producer is disinclined to look favourably on 
beef production, although it must be admitted that it 
could provide an alternative source of income that could 
become significant if lamb prices were to fall. 

Farmers who put thought and care into raising beef 
in South Canterbury get a more than economic return. 
The Addington and Burnside markets consistently pay 
up to £115 a head for certain drafts of beef cattle from 
South Canterbury, particularly from the Winchester area. 
It is likely that when either of the South Canterbury 
freezing companies enter the export beef market, and a 
plan, for this has been under study by one of the com- 
panies for several years, cattle raising for beef export 
will become a serious part of farming in the district. 

Dairying is concentrated in the coastal belt north of 
Timaru and adjacent to Temuka. The domestic butter 
demand is met, with the export emphasis on cheese pro- 
duction. 

The aim is, and always has been, to produce a quality 
cheese, for it is a maxim of the cheese industry that 
quantity is valueless unless it holds a quality that can 
carry it through the most highly competitive section 
of the primary exports field. South Canterbury cheese 
has always been rated highly on the consumer markets 
of the world, and there is a list of awards held by 
producing companies that confirm this. 


Wheat farming fluctuates as an attractive commercial 
proposition inside South Canterbury, but even so most 
farmers grow it. The thing about the South Canterbury 
farmer is his willingness to experiment. Give him a 
hint that a certain path of production is likely to lead 
to a profitable investment and he will tread it. Appeal 
to him that the national good depends on a ceriain em- 
phasis in production, and he will answer. 

Wheatgrowing is vital to New Zealand’s economy. The 
Agriculture Department has been experimenting for years 
in order to isolate the varieties that yield the best return, 
and South Canterbury has been one of its testing 
grounds. District farmers have followed keenly the de- 
partment’s progress. They have accepted its lead, and 
the results at times have been phenomenal. 

Take a district like Willowbridge, a coastal area south 
of Studholme, where the 1964 harvest yielded an all- 
round 100 bushels an acre, Up from St Andrews on the 
rolling Lyaldale land an average of more than 90 bushels 
an acre was headed. The pattern for South Canterbury 
has developed into one of general high yields. Auto- 
matically associated with it is a rising acreage under 
cultivation. 

Whether the high prices for wool in 1964 will affect 
the pattern is open to conjecture. There is the precedent 
of the 1951 wool boom, following which wheat cultiva- 
tion dropped to 16,000 acres, the lowest in the history 
of the district. But the return is right for the farmer, 
and the only uncertainty is the weather, which is not a 
hazard likely to become disastrous in South Canterbury. 
Wheat is shaping to take an even more important part 
in farm economy in the future. 

Farming is confronted with a formidable array of 
problems. But the South Canterbury farmer is equipped 
and competent to cope. In part his problems are acentu- 
ated by the need to increase farm production in order 
to meet the demands of the community for higher 
living standards, but in the final analysis the farmer does 
not lose sight of the fact that it is himself who stands 
to gain or lose by what he does. 

The South Canterbury farmer does well, both by 
himself and the community, and the community is 
not hesitant to give him the credit he deserves. 





FLOURMILLING 


THE TRIALS, tribulations and success of flourmilling in 
South Canterbury are synonymous with the history of 
the province itself. In the early days mills were scattered 
around the district. Now the industry is concentrated to 
five old-established, but highly mechanised units. Water 
and windmills have long been replaced by electrically- 
driven machinery and equipment—among the most moad- 
ern in New Zealand. 

Wheat grown in South Canterbury for the 1963-64 
season totalled 40,000 acres—approximately one-fifth of 
the national yield. 

The Agriculture Department’s post-harvest survey 
places production at 2.04 million bushels. 

This is big business. 

At 14s a bushel (allowing for storage and Hilgendorf) 
something like £1l4million is the pay-out to South Can- 
terbury growers. 

Today’s five mills are geared to cope with the com- 
plex demands of discerning buyers and ever-changing 
marketing trends. 

The three Timaru mills, Evans and Company Limited, 
the Timaru Milling Company Limited, and J. R. Bruce 
Limited, are among the largest in the Dominion. 

The two country mills are the Temuka Milling Com- 
pany Limited, and Harrison’s Flour Mill at Winchester. 

Last year South Canterbury mills purchased 1,730,000 
bushels. 

Taking this figure as the quantity used by mills, and 
deducting it from the current season’s estimate, it is 
found that the remaining 310,000 bushels are used 
locally for feed and seed. 

The total production of flour, bran and pollard pro- 
duced by South Canterbury mills for the year ended 
January 31, 1964, is as follows: Flour, 37,259 short 
tons; bran, 5241 short tons; pollard, 5928 short tons. 

These figures may be broken down to show the 
quantities supplied locally and the volume shipped 
through the Port of Timaru—in short tons: 


Flour Bran Pollard 
Local trade oon, an 4116 2132 2132 
Shipping trade... ou. 33,143 3089 3776 


TORAIS osc eette tee 37,299 5241 5928 





ROLLER FLOOR IN FLOUR MILL 


Effectively this means that the value of the five mills’ 
production is £521,626 (flour), £89,097 (bran) and 
£100,776 (pollard), 

Of the 40,000 acres of wheat estimated for the 1963-64 
season, about 6000 acres were Hilgendortf. 

Yields of the three main varieties in South Canterbury 
for the season, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture, were as follows: 

Aotea, 52.6 bushels per acre; Arawa, 52.4 bushels per 
acre; Hilgendorf, 45 bushels per acre; all varieties, 51.1 
bushels per acre. 

There have been tremendous changes in harvesting 
methods. 

Portable mills once travelled around the farms for 
reaping, stooking and threshing. 

Today the industry is highly scientific and mechanised, 
output being boosted by auto headers, etc. 

Harvesting used to spread over several months. Now 
a complete harvest is handled in two months. 

Another interesting facet is the sharp increase in bulk 
handling, resulting in big savings to the farmer. This 
has been made possible by the operation in mills of 
expensive plant and equipment, such as silo storage, 
bulk tipping and handling machinery. Heavy capital 
outlay is involved. 

The industry’s success requires the fullest co-operation 
and goodwill among farmers, transport operators, the 
Railways Department, shipping interests, retail and 
wholesale distributors, and the millers. 

South Canterbury was once largely “a wheat field”, 
and grain was exported to England, Australia and even 
to South Africa. 

The first mills were at Milford and Opihi. Stubbs and 
King notified in April, 1865, that they were prepared to 
supply flour, bran and sharps from the mill of John 
Hayhurst, Temuka. The mill was shifted from Milford 
to the Waihi River, south of Winchester, in 1886. It was 
demolished only a few years ago. 


CONTINUED OVER 


FLOURMILLING continued 


On June 10, 1865, Parr Brothers advertised flour for 
sale at Opihi. Hayhurst’s and Parr’s mills were driven 
by water-wheels. The first steam mill was a combined 
flour and timber plant opened in Sophia Street, Timaru, 
in 1868, by G. Cliff. 

Three years later the Wood Brothers built a mill at 
Winchester. It was sold to Daniel Inwood in 1873, 
later becoming known as Harrison’s Flour Mill. It was 
converted to steam (later electricity), and has flourished 
ever since. 

George Buchanan had a water mill on the Waihao in 
the ‘sixties, and G. Cliff (Timaru) and McKenzie and 
McKissock (Geraldine) combined gristing with sawmill- 
ing. 

An historic windmill was erected by the Parrs in the 
early ‘seventies at the corner of Elizabeth and Theodosia 
Streets. It was the only one of its kind in South Canter- 
bury and the second in the South Island. Standing about 
70 feet high it was a landmark visible for miles. 

The sails and gearing weighed several tons. There were 
no giant mobile cranes, so it must have been an engineer- 
ing feat to hoist them into position. 

The Belford Mill was opened in Timaru in July, 1875. 
Another was owned by J. G. Allen, and later by his 
son Richard Allen. The Belford was converted from 
stones to rollers about 1883 and was bought a few years 
later by John Jackson. | 

After the Waimate Bush fire of 1878, James Bruce, a 
sawmiller, came to Timaru and established the Waitangi 
mills, which ground flour and sawed timber. This was 
also burned out, and Bruce then went overseas and 
purchased roller-milling equipment which was installed 
in what was known as the Big mill or Bruce’s. It was 
opened in 1882. On the death of J. Mendelson (Temuka), 
a partner, it was taken over by the Timaru Milling 
Company. 

Bruce tried again and floated a company which erected 
a tall building to manufacture oatmeal. This had hardly 
reached production stage when it went up in flames in a 
snowstorm. Bruces Mill was twice gutted by fire—in the 
1920’s and in 1941. 

William Evans organised the Atlas Milling Company 
in 1888, and it has been one of the biggest producers 
of flour in the country. A few years ago it also experi- 
enced a fire in its main store. 

The last mill built in Timaru, also known as Bruce’s, 
was promoted by James Bruce (a nephew of the first 
miller by that name). This mill, for some years a suc- 
cessful manufacturer of biscuits, was also seriously dam- 
aged by fire. 

The Empire mill at Waimate, opened by R. Nicol 
about 1890, was unique in construction. It was re- 
modelled a few years later and was worked on what 
was known as the gyrator sifter model. Popularly known 
as the “Silo”, it is painted white and can be seen for 
miles around. 

The principal South Canterbury mill now producing 
outside Timaru is located at Temuka, alongside the 
railway ine, and is owned by a company. But the 
Winchester mill continues to grind its quota. 
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TWO FLOORS IN FLOUR MILL 








KNOCK ONCE— 
TO ENTER 


ONLY ONE KNOCK is needed to open 
the door of opportunity that lies in 
South Canterbury. Forward-looking 
administrations, both urban and rural, 
have a wide open welcome for any- 
one willing to exploit the potential of 
the best favoured province in the 
Dominion. 

‘Land for industry—backed by all 
ancilliary services—acres for agricul- 
ture and the best pleasure and sport- 
ing resorts in New Zealand beckon 
as the most attractive proposition for 
investment that exists in the country 
today. 

South Canterbury has a land area of three and a 
quarter million acres. Its soils are varied, and include 
in the areas of Willowbridge, Studholme, Seadown and 
Temuka some of the best land in New Zealand, 

The district has a wide range of climatic conditions. 
It is suitable for the production of fine and coarse 
wools, fat lambs, beef cattle, dairy products, wheat, 
barley, oats, linseed pasture seeds of all classes, peas 
(both for quick-freezing and seed), potatoes, sugar beet, 
small fruits, poultry and pigs. 

On the industrial front it supplies the national market 
with high quality precision engineering. Its manufactured 
woollen goods top the Dominion’s consumer market. 
There comes from it a flood of made articles ranging 
from toothpicks down to metal coffins that find their 
place‘on the: New Zealand market and also add to the 
natronal export earnings. 

South Canterbury has industries that are unique in 
their line. Through N.Z. Insulators, Ltd., at Temuka, it 
is the source of porcelain for New Zealand. Nowhere 
else are metal coffins made, and there are bread-spreads 
and cake fillings that tantalise the Dominion market and 
are money-spinners in the export sphere. 

It has the finest alpine and lake scenery in New Zea- 
land. It has the best beaches, rivers, shooting and fish- 
ing. “In all, there is not a better favoured province in 
New’ ‘Zealand or one more capable of expanding. 

‘South: Canterbury’s commercial and servicing centre 
is Timaru—population appraching 27,000—which, with 
its magnificent man-made harbour, lies midway between 
Christchtrch’ and Dunedin on the east coast of the 
South Island.’ Timaru is moving relentlessly forward 
along the path of progress, and national interests in 
their “policies of decentralisation are using Timaru as a 
centre for completely autonomous branch units. 





PART OF DOCK AREA——PORT OF TIMARU 


But also playing a major part in servicing the de- 
velopment of the province are centres like Waimate, the 
main commercial centre between Timaru and Oamaru, 
in North Otago; Temuka, a production centre and ser- 
vicing point for a rich farmland belt, situated eleven 
miles north of Timaru, and Geraldine, the garden town 
of South Canterbury’s hinterland and jumping off place 
for sportsmen. 

Smaller centres dot the map of South Canterbury, 
and perhaps the most important of these is Fairlie, gate- 
way to the Mackenzie Country and feeding point for 
the huge sheep runs that eat through the Mackenzie 
basin and stretch deep into the Southern Alps. 

Timaru has played a big part, too, in the development 
of the mighty and magnificent Benmore hydro-electric 
project on the Waitaki River at Otematata. Through it 
passed most of the power house equipment that has 
been set into the biggest earth dam in the Southern 
Hemisphere. To cope with the traffic, Timaru provided 
special handling facilities on its waterfront, and its deep 
water port quickly became geared to assist the develop- 
ment project that has become the most costly, in terms 
of expenditure only, in the history of the Dominion. 

Timaru’s fight for recognition as an industrial centre 
has been waged steadily for many decades, but it was 
not until the post-war period that its claims started to 
reap recognition. It was, basically, in the doldrums 
through the between-wars period, and interest outside 
it was centred mainly on its holiday attractions. It came 
to be considered “the retired man’s paradise.” 

But all that was swept away, and done vigorously and 
with thoroughness, when the urge for industrial expan- 
sion gripped the Dominion after the Second World War. 
Timaru lodged its claims, and backed them tenaciously. 
Unoccupied waterfront reclamation filled rapidly, and 


other industrial sites throughout the city were taken 
under possession by expanding national industrial in- 
terests. 

Today Timaru is the stage where industry is expanding 
outside its boundaries. The little township of Washdyke, 
whose chief claim to fame previously lay in its proximity 
to the Timaru racecourse, is now under the scrutiny of 
industrial eyes, and the rich unoccupied sites available 
for factories and processing plants are being negotiated 
for. 

Timaru has so far sought unsuccessfully to incorporate 
Washdyke within its boundaries, and a legal tangle in 
this respect is at present in the process of being straight- 
ened out. But the City Council, aiming only to foster 
the expansion of South Canterbury, is doing all in its 
power to make the Washdyke sites attractive for industry. 

As a first move, Washdyke is to be linked with the 
Timaru municipal water supply, and a guarantee has 
been given by Timaru that all its future water needs 
will be met. 

But this is only part of the picture. The massive Tim- 
aru sewerage scheme, planned to move through the 
Levels County adjacent to the Washdyke industrial sites, 
can service industries in the area. To make linking 
with it attractive for new concerns, the city is offering 
it free of charge for three years. 

South of the city there are acres of good industrial 
land available. The whole expanse of the former Salt- 
water Creek aerodrome is being prepared as industrial 
sites, and it is likely when these become available that 
industry will not hesitate to take them over. 

Timaru can back its claims as an expanding in- 
dustrial centre with solid facts. It has all the requisites 
of situation, population—with which is associated a 
dependable labour force—well developed basic industries 


and perhaps the most clement climate in New Zealand. 

Most important, perhaps, of its facilities is the port, 
now geared to handle any traffic. The largest ships to 
sail New Zealand waters have berthed in it. Shipping 
companies regard it as the port with the quickest turn- 
round of shipping in New Zealand. 

To speed up handling, it is installing mechanical all- 
weather meat loaders, which can in turn be converted 
for other types of cargo. 

There is a drive to Timaru that moves through every 
section of its administration, Expansion and progress 
are throbbing throughout the entire structure of the city. 
But there are no growing pains. Everything is solid and 
set, well backed and guaranteed, and it is that character 
that is turning it into one of the South Island’s most 
important centres. 

And as Timaru grows so does South Canterbury. The 
urge for expansion that is gripping Timaru has pread 
to Temuka, Geraldine and Waimate, and rising annual 
statistics in each place point to their growing importance 
in the scheme of things. 

South Canterbury, although it still holds tourism as 
one of the most important aspects of its economy, has 
moved far ahead of its pre-war reputation. There is no 
“old man’s home’ atmosphere about it today. 

Probably with a side aim of assessing its potential 
outside the realm of public relations, important national 
bodies are becoming to regard as an ideal conference 
site. Timaru is not bashful. It turns everything on when 
national industrial figures come within its boundaries, 
and it holds out the open invitation—‘‘Come and see for 
yourself.” 

It could be wise and prudent for the rest of New 
Zealand to accept that invitation. 





SOUTH 
CANTERBURY 
STOCK and STATION 
INDUSTRY 


BACK in the exciting years between 
1850 and 1870, when the development 
of South Canterbury’s fertile lands 
was beginning, men of great vision— 
some general merchants, some auc- 
tioneers and some financiers—began 
Operations, 

They undertook to service a grow- 
ing farming community by assisting 
the man on the land with the disposal 
‘of his surplus stock and _ produce. 
They sold to him his farming and 
general merchandise requirements and 
provided him with temporary finance 
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STOCK AND STATION—CONTINUED 


From these humble beginnings there sprang up an 
industry now known as the Stock and Station Agency. 

As farming expanded so did this young industry march 
forward with it, each depending to a large extent on the 
other, and always working together in close harmony 
and co-operation. 

Through adversity and prosperity South Canterbury’s 
primary producers have survived and flourished. Agricul- 
ture holds the district’s largest and most vital economic 
unit, with tremendous earning power. The stock and 
station industry has expanded similarly. 

In South Canterbury today stock and station agents 
are represented by the Canterbury Farmers Co-operative 
Association Ltd., Pyne, Gould, Guinness Ltd., Dalgety 
and New Zealand Loan Ltd., National Mortgage and 
Agency Co. Ltd., and Wright, Stephenson and Co, Ltd. 

Each firm has its provincial headquarters, offices, wool, 
seed and grain stores, etc., in Timaru, with agencies in 
the smaller South Canterbury provincial centres, from 
which the farmers may purchase practically all their 
material requirements. 

In each district, also, there is a resident stock agent 
who services the firm’s clients, attends to their many 
wants—drafting their stock and giving advice and assist- 
ance when it is needed. 

The services given by the industry are many and 
varied. Not only do firms act as wool brokers, land 
salesmen, auctioneers, stock drafters, grain and seed mer- 
chants, but they also assist in financing farmers’ opera- 
tions, and the very close relationship that exists between 
the industry and the farmer is not to be found in many 
other countries of the world. 

The industry’s prime aim, apart from profit, is to 
foster the development of the land, to improve flocks 
and herds, and to assist in increasing farm production. 

Firms help with the clearance of farm produce and 
find new markets for surplus stock. Financial support is 
also available. 

South Canterbury’s climate is mild and well suited to 
the growing of cereal crops. The weather is usually ideal 
for harvesting. Consequently, on the plains and in the 
foothills large areas of cereals are grown. Canterbury, 
as a whole, is referred to as “‘the granary of New Zea- 
land”. Excellent crops are grown here. 

The production of small seeds is also of great import- 
ance, and our ryegrasses and clovers have a world-wide 
reputation. 

The quality of the land varies considerably throughout 
the province, for nearer the coast and on the river flats 
the land is heavy and will grow practically any crop. 

In these regions there are many dairy farms, and small, 
mixed farms which carry sheep and cattle. Cereals and 
small seeds are grown. 

On the lighter plains and foothill country the land is 
used for fat lamb production, and as we proceed deeper 
into the hinterland we find sheep runs, with a little 
agricultural work, but mainly large areas for grazing. 
Here the sheep and cattle are bred, surpluses being sold 
chiefly as forward store stock. 

Further back inland is the Mackenzie Basin, where 
there are large tracts of land running up to 7000 and 
8000 feet above sea level, runholders carrying big flocks 


of Merino sheep. Wool is their principal source of 
income. 

The Port of Timaru is the second largest exporter of 
fat lamb, and South Canterbury has a high reputation 
for the fat lambs produced. 

In this district almost 100,000 bales of greasy and 
scoured wool are sold on behalf of South Canterbury 
woolgrowers at the four main wool sales in Timaru and 
wools receive strong competition from buyers represent- 
ing interests from all parts of the world. 

The showing of wool maintains a high standard. The 
range of wool sold in Timaru probably varies more than 
any other auctioned in New Zealand. 
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Offered at the Timaru sales are the fine Merino clip 
from the Mackenzie Country, the attractive halfbreds 
from the foothills and the plains, and the strong Rom- 
ney and crossbred wools from heavy, fat lamb, down- 
country farms. 

All these clips are forwarded to the brokers’ stores, 
where they are classed and prepared so that they may be 
shown to the buyers to best advantage, thus ensuring 
maximum prices under the hammer. 

Many times Mackenzie sheepfarmers have produced 
New Zealand’s highest-priced wools. 

At the last available census there were over 2,600,000 
sheep in South Canterbury. It was estimated that with 
future developments South Canterbury would increase 
its sheep carrying capacity by about 23 per cent by 1975. 

There has been tremendous development in the breed- 
ing of cattle during the last few years. Carrying capacity 
has already increased markedly, and should become 
greater (by over 30 per cent) in the next decade, as 
more and more runholders and downcountry farmers 
breed and fatten cattle. 

Prospects for farming and the stock firms are bright; 
the industries are facing the future with confidence and 
trust in each other. 

The stock and station industry in South Canterbury 
will continue to keep abreast of its commitments and 
so meet the demands of an ever-expanding and demand- 
ing farming province. 
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High speed automatic loom 


cone winding of worsted knitting yar 


EVERYWHERE - YOU FIND ALLIANCE 


NO MATTER where the home is in New 
Zealand, somewhere inside it is part 
of Timaru. And regardless of which 
street in which city or town they 
walk, New Zealanders wear some 
article of clothing that had its origin 
in this southern city, the home of 
the Timaru woollen mills, the major 
producing unit of Alliance Textiles 
(N.Z.), Ltd., the largest textiles manu- 
facturing concern in the Dominion. 
Canterbury is New  Zealand’s 
largest wool growing province and 
much of the development of the city 
of Timaru is due to the large ship- 
ments of wool from the plains and 
high country of South Canterbury 
through the port of Timaru. And 
while the export of wool to overseas 
markets is of vital importance to New 
Zealand’s economy, the development 
of industries using locally grown raw 
materials is equally important. 


The largest industrial organisation 
in South Canterbury is one which 
processes wool from its greasy state 
through to a high grade worsted 
fabric for women’s apparel, the finest 
quality worsted suitings for men’s 
suits, and a large and beautiful range 
of hand knitting wools. 

For more than 80 years wool has 
been processed at the Timaru mill, 
which about four years ago was 
merged with the Oamaru Worsted and 
Woollen Company to form what is 
now New Zealand’s largest organisa- 
tion in this field and known as AI- 
liance Textiles (N.Z.) Limited. 

In Timaru over three hundred 
people are employed in this industry, 
and with future plans for expansion 
in this area Alliance Textiles will be 
creating opportunities for work in this 
industry for the many young people 
now leaving school. 





and darning of worsted cloth 





[riple blade cropping and finishing plant for 
worsteds 





Fontana knitting wool balling machine 


Over the years production has been 
based on the traditional worsted made 
cloth as used in the manufacture of 
women’s and men’s garments of all 
descriptions. In this direction the 
Company has achieved distinction by 
being awarded Gold Medals by the 
New Zealand Wool Board since the 
inauguration of its awards. Cloths 
created by designers at the Timaru 
mill have not only won distinction 
locally, but have been admired by 
overseas authorities in the industry. 
And to ensure that the products of 
the Company are maintained at a 
fairly high quality level, frequent 
Overseas visits are made by _ the 
executives to keep them informed of 
latest developments in manufacture 
and design. 

The advent of television in New 
Zealand has played an important part 
in company expansion, Anticipating 
several years ago a trend towards the 
return by many to home knitting, 
the company embarked on a pro- 
gramme which has lead to the pro- 
duction of Fontana knitting wools. 
Since their introduction to the market 
four years ago, Fontana knitting wools 
have succeeded to the extent that 
they are now regarded as the leaders 
in this field, and the growth in this 
time has resulted in a considerable 
increase in production at the Timaru 
plant of the Alliance Textiles Group. 

Fontana wools have earned the 
reputation of being the equal of simi- 
lar overseas brands in the wide selec- 
tion of types, and the extremely 
colourful range of yarns available to 
hand knitters. Further development 
by the Company is planned in this 
field to ensure that their place in the 
market is maintained. 

While Alliance Textiles are fully 
committed in the supply of their pro- 
ducts to the local market, and have 
established themselves firmly in this 
market, they are looking to the future. 
Realising the importance of develop- 
ing the export of locally manufac- 
tured goods using locally grown mat- 
erlals, Alliance Textiles have ap- 
pointed an export manager to investi- 
gate the possibilities of establishing 
themselves in the markets of the 
world. 

Already, the high degree of pro- 
duction and finish of some lines has 


commanded interest abroad, and en- 


quiries from several countries hold 
promise for export orders. 


Eighty years of research and pro- 
duction stands behind the Company 
—years in which the Timaru Mill has 
shown that it is capable of meeting 
the challenge of the changing needs 
of the country. As the. result of a 
bold progressive policy there is no 
doubt that the name of Alliance Tex- 
tiles will continue as the hall mark 
of quality woollens in the Dominion, 
and will spread overseas as markets 
are established and expanded. 

The Timaru mill is part of the 
base on which the prosperity and 
sound economy of South Canterbury 
has been built. It is today the most 
important unit of an expanding in- 
dustrial scene. 

On the national scale, the Timaru 
mill has given the textile industry a 
new look. The enterprise and sound 
knowledge ‘inside Alliance of con- 
sumer needs has raised the textile 
trade of the Dominion from Cinder- 
ella to Princess Charming status in 
competition with overseas produced 
cloths. 7 

Alliance has met the changing man- 
in-the-street demand for patterns and 
styles to the best overseas standards, 
and has brought the Dominion up to 
date with Savile Row. 

Its policy first was to produce as 
close as possible to overseas cloths. 
Then it aimed to draw completely 
abreast; now it is at the stage of im- 
proving on them. 

Alliance is based on South Canter- 
bury and North Otago, and it draws 
its raw materials from the production 
of those districts. But the vitality and 
skill that lies behind its production 
is a national asset. In one important 
aspect of trading Alliance has brought 
New Zealand to an even level with 
overseas competition. Its scientific re- 
search in the field of fabrics is likely 
in the future to advance the Dominion 
to the stage of world leaders in tex- 
tiles production. 


EXPORT EARNINGS 


FROM THE SEA 


IN FIVE short years the Timaru Fish- 
ing Company Limited has developed 
into one of the city’s major industries. 
From humble beginnings the Com- 
pany’s sales last year rocketed to a 
record £144,000, from which £48,000 
was earned in overseas exchange, 

This mushroom development has not been achieved 
by chance. The Company’s birth and steady growth 
stemmed from the faith of a small group of far-sighted 
fishermen who decided it would be advantageous to 
have what was virtually a local product marketed and 
processed in Timaru for export. 

Thus a long-standing monopoly was broken. For so 
many years all catches landed at Timaru were taken 
to Christchurch and marketed from there. 

Even though Timaru was the third major New Zea- 
land port for fish landings, and second only to Auckland 
for value, support for the local company was originally 
only luke warm. 

But the Timaru Fishing Company survived—because 
of the unswerving loyalty of those three or four fisher- 
men who pledged all their catches to the new concern. 

Today the Company employs a staff of 30 and handles 
the catches from 14 of the 26 trawlers in the fleet. 

With the current boom in the fishing industry, created 
by solid Government backing and interest in national 
fish resources, there is an upsurge in the building of 
new and larger trawlers. 

Amongst the bigger vessels now on the shipbuilder’s 
stocks is a revolutionary 70ft stern ramp trawler, which 
could be landing its first catch into the Port of Timaru 
by October this year. This £30,000 trawler is being 
buiit for Mr J. G. Sutherland, a well-known Timaru 
commercial fisherman, who works the Moray Rose with 
his two sons (Moray and Graham) and Mr K. Dockrill. 

Unique in design and performance for the New 
Zealand coastline, this trawler, along with other large 
refrigerated trawlers destined for the Timaru fleet, pre- 
sents a challenge to the Company to bring its shore 
establishment into line to handle a vastly-increased land- 
ing volume. The Company is to meet the challenge with 
a major capital outlay this financial year. 

For the last six months of the current season pro- 
duction soared by 96 per cent on any previous recorded 
period. 

With further increases anticipated, even in addition to 
these figures, the factory must be completely reorganised. 





More buildings are to be erected and mechanisation 
streamlined. 

An import licence has been secured for an Australian- 
made contact plate freezer with a 24-hour capacity of 
freezing down from +45degF to -10degF about 5 tons 
of fish fillets daily. 

As a fishing centre Timaru has one clear advantage 
over any other New Zealand port. A large portion of 
the catch is landed daily, and all fish caught is trans- 
ferred direct from trawler to factory. 

There are no transport problems. This speed in 
handling from the trawler’s freezer to the Company’s 
freezer, with a minimum temperature rise of the pro- 
duct, is a vital factor in quality control. 

And this is all important when the end product is 
subject to such fierce overseas competition on the Aus- 
tralian market. 





pat 


Fast speed filleting is needed to cope with large catch 





WOOLSCOURING 


IN SOUTH CANTERBURY there are four Woolscours, all of 
them established for many years. 

A typical example of a Woolscour and the only one 
within the boundary of Timaru City, is situated at the 
south end of the city on the main highway, trading 
under the name of Walter Taylor & Co. Though not 
the oldest South Canterbury Woolscouring firm, it was 
established in 1880 and in recent years under pro- 
gressive management, has been rebuilt and re-equipped 
with the most modern plant and machinery available. 

In post war years the Woolscouring industry has ex- 
panded in leaps and bounds from what was regarded 
as of little importance in the wool industry to a now 
rapidly expanding trade. 

To illustrate this, W. Taylor & Company’s production 
has expanded by more than 700% in the last six years. 

The opportunity to show the World the ability of the 
New Zealand Woolscouring industry to scour wool to 
consistantly high standards was given during the 1939-45 
World War when the New Zealand wool clip was com- 
mandeered under Government direction because of its 
importance to the war effort. Large quantities were 
sorted into various grades and qualities and scoured 
before shipping to Allied Countries. 

The scouring process is preceded by sorting into the 
standard grades of length, colour and quality, which 
vary considerably according to the uses to which the 
wool is put and the type of article which will be manu- 
factured. 

Standard requirements are laid down by the Wool 
Buyers’ Association, formed by buyers from all over 
the World. Variations of these standards are frequently 
ordered by customers for special purposes. Perhaps it 
is desired to leave a percentage of grease in the wool, 
or that the older soap and soda scour method be used 
instead of the more popular detergent. Certain parts of 
the United Kingdom still prefer this older method. The 
customer is always right and W. Taylor & Company 
have always been able to meet his wishes in every 
respect. 


The actual scouring process consists of removing 
the grease and all other foreign matter from the fleece. 
As mentioned previously, the most common method is 
by the use of detergents—the same types as used in the 
home. A simplified description of the process is as 
follows, though here again this can vary according to 
the customer’s requirements. 

Four scouring bowls are used. Usually in the first, hot 
water and detergent. The wool is agitated till scoured 
and taken from the bowl by a raking motion, through 
squeeze rollers into the next bowl and so on until it is 
rinsed in the fourth bowl, taken through the final set of 
squeeze rollers, the wool is now clean and white, and 
into the dryer. This is thermostatically controlled to give 
a moisture content of 16% plus or minus 2% or 3%, 
again according to requirements, and then blown into 
bins where it is left to condition for twenty-four hours 
before baling and shipping to the customer or to the 
scoured wool selling centres. 

The Company scour wools from as far afield as In- 
vercargill and Wellington districts, though the major 
part of their product is from the South Canterbury 
clip. The annually increasing quantities being scoured 
throughout New Zealand has encouraged the manage- 
ment of W. Taylor & Company to plan for continued 
expansion of plant and premises. 

There are many advantages in having wool scoured. 
All wool can be scoured, though for some speciality 
types of uses it is not required. The advantage to the 
users is that a more definite quality article can be 
traded in and therefore the buyer takes less risks. The 
consequence is an ability to pay top prices for 100% 
wool because all guessing about the quantity of foreign 
matter and grease in the clip is eliminated. This of 
course, is of advantage to the farmer when he sells his 
wool as scoured wool. 

Wool scoured in South Canterbury has had more 
than a proportional share of successes in the London 
market (principal centre of the World market for scoured 
wools) but since 1961 a local market for scoured wool 
has also developed and W. Taylor & Company can 
claim a considerable proportion of these successes. Their 
management is confident that the Wool Scour Industry 
in New Zealand has a prosperous future. 


* * * * 
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FRUSTRATION does one of two things—it rots the soul, 
or it sets up a chain reaction in determination to beat a 
problem at its source. 

Take a firm like New Zealand Insulators at Temuka. 
It holds some of the biggest contracts in quantity and 
value of any firm of any class of undertaking in New 
Zealand. There is unlimited scope for further contracts. 
There is only one limiting factor in N.Z. Insulators 
Limited accepting them—labour. 

They have a labour force of more than 250, and that 
in a town the size of Temuka—population 7000—virtu- 
ally makes Temuka and N.Z. Insulators synonymous. 
But the Company wants 250 more men and women to 
cope with its commitments and immediate potential. It 
cannot get them in Temuka, and it is fighting a losing 
battle to draw them from the outside South Canterbury 
labour market. 

Mr T..N. Lovatt, the Company manager and his 
New Zealand directorate, have set out to beat the 
problem in the only way practicable. They have planned, 
and will erect at Tinwald, near Ashburton, a 14,000 
sq ft factory as a subsidiary of the Temuka works. They 
will draw their labour for that from Ashburton. 

In addition, the assistant manager of the Temuka 
plant, Mr V. Lovatt, has gone to the United Kingdom, 
where technical staff to cope with expanding contracts 
of the Company has been recruited. 

To meet a massive contract scheduled to start in 1965, 
the Company is to erect another kiln at Temuka and 
bring in special machinery from Germany. They have 
the confidence in their ability to beat any problem, tech- 
nical or natural—such as labour—that they are going 
ahead, certain they can cope with any commitment they 
undertake or is expected of them. 

Insulators—the porcelain attachments that help to 
hold telegraph and power wires on poles—have been 
the prime product of N.Z. Insulators for many years. 
They are still produced in quantity, and in a quality 
that brings in expanding orders. 





The growing demand for porcelain products of various 
types has naturally over recent years broadened ‘the 
scope of N.Z. Insulators production, for they are the 
company recognised by their workmanship to be’ the 
logical suppliers. For example, over the last two years 
five types of batten holders have been produced at 
Temuka. This involves the production and fitting of 
611,002 metal parts to provide 29,264 orders a month. 

But they move, too, outside the insulator range. Tiles; 
the Christchurch to Lyttelton tunnel is lined with’ the 
Companies production, and all types of ceramics come 
within its scope today. 

The Company is equipped to enter competitively any 
overseas market. Within the limits of the Australian 
tariff structure they can supply certain articles cheaper 
than the Australian potters, and they can land under the 
Japanese price. This is a direct result of manufacturing 
skill and streamlined production methods at the Temuka 
factory. - 

But even so, export quantities have been continuously 
reduced over the last 10 years because of the Com- 
pany’s inability to obtain labour to meet the growing 
market. It is the problem that leads to frustration, but 
it has kindled a determination within Mr Lovatt and 
his assistants that they will beat it. | 

The Company was formed towards the end of 1923 
to take over the works and development into insulator 
manufacture of the Dominion Porcelain and Tile* In- 
dustries, Ltd. This Company had been handicapped for 
a number of years through shortage of the necessary 
liquid capital resources to pioneer and develop new 
products. _ 

The National Electric and Engineering Co.,° Ltd. 
(Neeco) supplied part of the capital on the formation of 
the new company, and also gave assistance from. its 
technical staff. Immediate steps were taken to widen the 
scope and improve the manufacturing technique. 

The Company had its ups-and-downs in the years that 
followed, but a progressive: improvement in their pro- 
ducts led to ready acceptance of them by power supply 


engineers throughout the country. The Post and Tele- 
graph Department, after exhaustive testing, also set the 
seal of its approval on N.Z. Insulators’ manufacturing. 

While a setback occurred in the development of new 
production during the three worst years of the depres- 
sion, the Company gradually emerged with better in- 
sulators and a wider range of products. Then the New 
Zealand Government moved for a supply of insulators 
to British specification standards, and N.Z. Insulators 
geared to meet it and succeeded. 

In 1943 the Company installed an electric tunnel oven, 
which did not meet all the desired qualities, but helped 
to raise the production of the seven old-fashioned bottle- 
type pottery kilns to the extent that many millions of 
insulators were provided for the war effort. 

After the war, rebuilding and expansion introduced 
the oil-fired kilns and other technical equipment that 
today produces a wide variety of ceramics and makes 
a useful contribution to the economy of New Zealand. 





During the 40 years of the life of the Company, sev- 
eral important changes occurred in its ownership. These 
ended in 1961, when the last of a small group of out- 
side shareholders sold their shares to Neeco, which now 
fully owns the Company and continues as its selling 
agent. 

Over the years only one thing has remained static 
at the factory: its source of materials. Clay is still 
about 98 per cent from New Zealand sources, with 
Kakahu, Nelson, Mount Somers and Clyde being the 
main suppliers. 

N.Z. Insulators can only expand. If it had been in 
the centre of a liberal labour force it would today 
probably be double its present size. It offers jobs for 
men and women equipped to use their brains and skill 
and seek an occupation of both material reward and 


aesthetic satisfaction. It all lies at Temuka. or wherever 
the Company decides to expand. 





THROWER AT POTTER’S WHEEL—INDUSTRIES FAIR 


ENGINEERING 
FOR SOUTH 
CANTERBURY 


ANYWHERE wool is scoured in New 
Zealand there is a certainty that part 
of the plant involved was devised 
and built in Timaru. When New 
Zealand freezing companies moved 
to meet the demand for bulk tallow 
shipments, some of the carrying tanks 
were planned and constructed by Parr 
and Company Limited. 

This illustrates one of the important features of this 
major South Canterbury engineering concern. They take 
industrialists’ machinery problems and solve them. Oc- 
casicnally going further and suggesting mechanical ad- 
vantages manufacturers have never thought of, and in a 
quiet, back-room manner speed up and make more 
economic important aspects of the Dominion’s produc- 
tion. 

Mr J. A. Johnson, managing director of Parr and 
Company Limited, suggests that the combined resources 
of South Canterbury engineering firms make it unneces- 
sary for industrialists to move outside their province 
for machinery. That must be the case when, in many 
instances, New Zealand moves inside South Canterbury 
for its machinery needs, 

The construction field has an important hold on the 
planning and mechanical talents of the Company. They 
have made a speciality of fabrication and the erection 
of structural steel for buildings. It is doubtful if any of 
the major construction projects of post-war South Can- 
terbury does not hold some example of Parr and Com- 
pany’s engineering skill and planning. 

The Company has its facets of specialisation which 
are exploited on a Dominion-wide basis, but it also has 
the facility not to go beyond itself. For instance, no 
job is too small. A breakdown in a small operator’s plant 
that needs only the touch of a welder’s torch to mend 
it gets the same careful service from Parr and Company 
that a national project would expect and demand. 

Such an attitude governs the value of a servicing in- 
dustry to the community in which it exists. The Com- 
pany has a character of reliability and ingenuity, prompt- 
ness and courtesy that stands it on a pedestal of its own 
making in the South Canterbury business and domestic 
communities. 

Strictly, there is no limit in the engineering field to 
the activities of the Company. Any static land plant 
gets rejuvenation when it comes the attention of their 
engineers. 

Ships which ply into Timaru harbour with their in- 
sides falling apart have a doctoring date with Parr and 
Company, for they have on their staff men qualified and 
experienced in marine engineering. And it is the speed 
and efficiency with which the. Company answers calls 


STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR NEW WOOL STORE 








to the waterfront that many times has helped maintain 
the quick turnround of shipping for which the Timaru 
port is noted by overseas shipping lines. 

This versatility and efficiency which tends to make 
the Company a household name for engineering has been 
no easy or flash-in-the-pan accomplishment. In 1871 it 
started in Timaru as a small blacksmith shop. Black- 
smithing, as a prelude to electric arc welding, kept two 
brothers busy for a few years, and then the two brothers 
and some men for a few more years, until there blos- 
somed out from that small beginning the comprehensive 
concern that exists today. 

There is the certainty about Parr and Company that 
as South Canterbury and New Zealand expands, it will 
expand with them. Its value is too widely recognised and 
appreciated today for it ever to be neglected when plan- 
ning, skill and quality is required in the engineering 
field. The men in the field who have the problems are 
well aware of this. 





BULK TALLOW TANK 
(see article—Dairying cool store) 





PARR & CO LTD —Install lathe at the Industries Fair. 





STAR WOOD PRODUCTS LIMITED—with machine to produce wooden spoons. (See also article.) 
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CHILDREN LOVE IT 


WHEN NEW ZEALAND close on a decade ago stopped the 
importation of a Dutch mayonaisse, it could not have 
expected that this small prohibition would lead to the 
establishment of an overseas funds earning industry. 

Kees Van Der Velde and Jan Heynen could not buy 
in New Zealand the mayonaisse they had enjoyed in 
their homeland, and they decided to make it for them- 
selves, Then they made it for other people, and from 
that small beginning was born Variety Products Limited 
and C. T. Van Der Velde, two units within a single 
concern that today is exporting sandwich and cake 
spreads and fillings and cake decorations to Australia, 
Canada and Fiji. 

It is inside New Zealand, however, that at the moment 
the main flow of Variety Products is consumed. Their 
Joyline Lemon Butter and Orange Spread, their Fruit 
Showers and Chocolate Hail, are being bought eagerly 
by housewives and cake manufacturers. The domestic 
demand is growing. The first tentative taste of Chocolate 
or Lemon Butter leads to a temptation to class it a 
shopping list “must.” All outlets in the Dominion are 
steadily placing increasing orders with the two concerns, 
and these are being met by rising production at the 
Timaru factory. 

Kees Van Der Velde and Jan Heynen set up the first 
of their concrete block factory sheds at Timaru’s Salt- 
water Creek five years ago. They met a problem in plant, 
unobtainable in New Zealand; by building their own. 
As production got under way and their goods captured 
the imagination of New Zealand consumers, the two 
concerns expanded their factory, and their spreads and 





fillings started to seep into the export field. They now 
have small, but established, markets in Australia and 
Fiji, and trial shipments have met a good response in 
Canada. 

However, at the moment Variety Products Limited 
and C. T. Van Der Velde are mainly concerned with 
maintaining a steady flow of their palate pleasuring 
products to the home market. The eagerness with which 
they are being bought here is a healthy sign that when 
export production can be expanded, the products of 
the two concerns will start to take an important part in 
the overseas marketing structure. 





QUENCHING A THIRST 


WORLD FAMOUS Schweppes effervesces its glamorous 
sparkle out across South Canterbury from one of the 
South Island’s two bottling stations—South Canterbury 
Wine and Spirit Company Limited. 

It is one of the few old world touches still left to 
temper the present-day hustle that is pushing South 
Canterbury, and its Wine and Spirit Company, to new 
heights of production and standards of efficiency. It 
can almost certainly be claimed that through its associa- 
tion with Schweppes, the Company is the only concern 
in the province with a business connection extending 
back into the Georgian era. The same sparkle that 
Joseph Schweppes infused into his bottled waters at 
Bristol in the 1790’s bubbles in goodness and purity 
from the mouths of the bottles that the Wine and Spirit 
Company today markets in his name, 


In all, with Schweppes included, well more than. 


100,000 dozen bottles of drink come from the Company’s 
plant each year to quench the thirst of South Canter- 
bury and even further afield. The aerated waters and 
cordials have become household names anywhere be- 
tween Oamaru and Ashburton; its imported wines and 
spirits line the shelves of hotels and liquor stores. 

To do this, the Company has a spacious two-storey 
factory equipped with the latest in American and Aus- 
tralian machinery. It has a fully automatic bottle-washing 
plant that bring to hand each hour 300 dozen bottles 








hygienically fresh for filling. These are refilled from the 
Company’s production plant at the rate of 160 dozen 
each hour. 

The statistics tell a story—for instance 44 different 
flavours in various drinks classes, 90 tons of sugar to 
sweeten them, 13 men to make them and 6 vehicles to 
deliver them—but statistics can never capture the 
quality, the goodness and the down to earth taste ap- 
peal of every one of them. 
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KNITWEAR FROM TIMARU 


THEY PROJECT the luxury image in woollen garments; 
their name is the hallmark of quality. Tekau Knitwear 
Limited, with its subsidiaries, are the largest manufac- 
turers of outerwear in New Zealand. 

In 1963 Tekau competed for the first time in the New 
Zealand Wool Board’s national ccmpetition. The entry 
was awarded a Gold Medal. In 1964 Tekau won two 
Gold Medals. 

Tekau today is the proud child of a one-room in- 
dustry started in Ashburton in 1935. Now it is the 
largest manufacturing unit in New Zealand specialising 
in knitwear—in clothing for winter and summer; in 
clothing to meet utility needs or the highest peaks of 
fashion. 

The Company employs today 500 people. It has 
branches in Christchurch, Ashburton and Dunedin. 

In Timaru, the 40,000 square feet factory, opened two 
and a half years ago in Theodocia Street, is the most 
modern in the city and provides employment for 170 
people. 

Here the Company operates substantial plant pro- 
ducing double-knit fabric, and also knitting machines 
imported from the United Kingdom and Switzerland. 
Other plant has been bought from Germany and the 
United States. 


“Tekau’-brand outerwear is knitted at Ashburton, 
and “Bruce” garments are made at Dunedin. But both 
come to the Timaru factory for finishing. Just over a 
year ago a sock section was started at Dunedin, and 
half hose is marketed under “Supersox” and “Crews” 
trademarks. 

Smart fashion-peak underwear for men and women 
today are marketed under “Snick,” “Chick” and “Frith” 
labels. Cardigans, jumpers, slip-ons, twin sets, knitted 
suits, lumber jackets and other articles in a complete 
range of knitted outerwear for men and women, boys 
and girls, pass through Tekau at Timaru. 

Boys school jerseys are knitted at Ashburton, and 
cut and made up in Timaru and sent from there to 
wholesalers throughout New Zealand. 

The Tekau influence extends also to the beaches and 
summer playgrounds of New Zealand in the form of 
bri-nylon bathing suits, and the fabric knitted at Timaru 
is used by the leading manufacturers of high quality 
women’s swim wear, 

Tekau is industry on a grand scale. It is rapidly ex- 
panding, both in ideas and production, and it is the 
best dressed men and women, and all who seek fashion 
and comfort, who look for their brand names. 

Mr O. G. Vial, head of the enterprise as general man- 
ager and director, started Tekau in Timaru in 1945 with 
himself and a staff of three. By the end of that year 
he was controlling the output of 120 men and women. 





It was an extension of the one-room factory Mr and 
Mrs F. H. McIntosh started in their Ashburton home 
in 1933, which by 1938 had bloomed into the formation 
of the Tekau enterprise. 

Mr Vial shortly after the opening of the Company 
in Timaru sought a suitable site for the expanding in- 
dustry, and settled on seven-eighths of an acre between 
Theodocia and Bank streets. On it today stands the 
head office of Tekau, and the fifth of the chains five 


factories. The premises, stock and plant today are 
valued at well over £300,000. 

The Company has made its name in the textiles field. 
But it searches and experiments unceasingly to bring 
even more glamour into the fashion field, and to raise 
even higher the quality and wearing capacity of the 
garments it makes to meet the general every-day demands 
of New Zealanders. 





SOUTH CANTERBURY — 1964 INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Photographs on this and subsequent pages show some of the stands at the fair, held in Wright Stephenson’s new 


wool store. 





VIBRAPAC 


THROUGHOUT New Zealand the word 
‘“Vibrapac’” means “Concrete Mas- 
onry’—available in over 70 different 
types of high quality building blocks. 
Here in South Canterbury is a branch: 
Vibrapac South Canterbury Limited 
which has been established and oper- 
ating for some time on a Main Road 
site just north of Timaru City. 

In addition to concrete masonry the 
Company manufactures fire surrounds, 
polished concrete slabs, and _ other 
Summerhill stone products. 

The manufacturers believe the use 
of concrete masonry generally in New 
Zealand has only just begun and, in 
fact, its potential as a building mater- 
ial is practically limitless. 

It is in the field of light industrial buildings that 
concrete masonry has had its biggest impact, but it is 
being used currently for housing, factories, schools, farm 
buildings and churches. With this material it is possible 
to erect a permanent structure economically and quicklv. 

The machine on which the masonry units are made— 
the Besser Vibrapac V3R—-was imported from the United 
States. 

This machine operates at various speeds and is capable 
of producing 16 blocks, measuring 16in. by 8in. by 8in. 
per minute. 

Careful laboratory checks ensure the quality of both 
the raw materials and the finished product satisfy com- 
pletely the requirements of the New Zealand Standards 
Institute. 

Summerhill Stone is the glamour product of the Vibra- 
pac factory. It is an attractive material made from the 
native pink marble of Canterbury, and has become a 
favourite with homebuilders. 

In its “‘orthodox” state Summerhill Stone is the mush- 
room pink of the natural Hanmer marble, but oxides 
can be added to provide many different colours. 

Probably the greatest appeal lies in filling a need that 
has existed in residential and commercial architecture 
for a long time. No other material, apart perhaps from 
random natural stone, seems to provide that nebulous 
quality needed for glamorous display-type masonry. 

The secret is in the process introduced to this country 
by Vibrapac of splitting the blocks. Instead of the con- 
ventional smooth surface of clay bricks or the usual 
concrete block, the splitting produces a rough-hewn 
effect—extremely dramatic for walling. 

Summerhill Stone is made from crushed marble. Two 
gauges of chips are used, plus a handful of marble dust 
and a special sand, together with cement. 

Once the solid eighth-inch block has been made—-in 
almost the same way as the concrete block—and it has 
received its initial steam curing, the block is split with a 
big mechanical knife. 

The rugged surface is thus produced. The fracture 
actually cuts the marble chips so that the surface incor- 





porates freshly--cut faces of natural pink marble. With 
the addition of oxide, the marble retains its original 
colour. An added mottled effect being produced. 

The Vibrapac Company claims that with a surface 
consisting of cut marble the blocks have an extremely 
weather-resistant quality. 

Added ruggedness can be obtained by chipping the 
blocks further. Perhaps for a revealed interior wall of 
a living room or an extended fireplace surround, the 
edges of the blocks are bolstered off and the joints 
between the stones are pointed in black or white. The 
ornamental stonework thus achieved is novel and charm- 
ing. 

The Company actively quotes for the supply and 
erection of its own products in competition with its 
distributors, who run a similar service. To do this the 
Company employs skilled blpcklayers to execute the con- 
tract work it secures. The effect of this service has been 
to keep building costs down, 

Another service to the builders and public of South 
Canterbury is the ready-mix concrete plant. Three 
agitator trucks, with a total capacity of 10 cubic yards 
of ready-mix concrete, deliver a steady flow of concrete 
to most big and small construction jobs in the area. 
Many different mixes are available to comply with the 
needs of each contract. All mixes comply with the New 
Zealand Concrete Code. 

The mixing process is controlled by weight-batching 
in a central mixing plant. Water, sand, aggregate and 
cement are blended by weight, and mixed in a pan-type 
mixer for the specified time. 

The concrete arrives on the job in perfect condition. 
and the agitator bowl which is turning slowly during 
transit eliminates the risk of the mix deteriorating. 

The plant is now delivering an average of 1000 yards 
of concrete a month. 


* * * * 








VIBRAPAC—see separate article. 





TIMARU CITY COUNCIL—Note model of complete electric power system at right of stand. 





EXPERTS 
IN 
TIMBER 


DESMOND UNWIN LIMITED is not the 
only timber merchant in Timaru or 
South Canterbury, but it must be con- 
ceded that it is the firm whose name 
is synonymous with wood and the 
things made from it. 

It is the usual thing in this part of the country to 
think of Unwin’s first when questions come to point of 
timber supply, joinery, mouldings and decorative boards, 
farm fence posts and associated timber products. 

And there is very good reason for it. It lies primarily 
with the Company’s boundless source of supply for 
native timbers—its own mill, the Kopara Sawmilling 
Company, 40 miles from Greymouth—the connections 
within South Canterbury for prompt and plentiful sup- 
plies of exotic timbers, and the practice to import direct 
Australian and Malayan hardwoods and oregon and 
cedar from “America. 

It lies, too, in the expert dressing, the care in pro- 
cessing, the knowledge with which Unwin’s handle their 
products. They have an unchallengeable reputation for 
the superb crafitsmanship that lies behind all their 
work. They regularly employ 50 men, on occasions more 
than that. Some are labourers, but there is a hard core 
of skilled and competent tradesmen who have built a 
reputation for the Company that extends beyond the 
boundaries of South Canterbury and has created de- 
mands, against local competition, throughout the entire 
Canterbury province and down into North Otago. 

Desmond Unwin Limited does not claim to be the 
biggest timber merchants in their district, and neither 
do they claim to be the oldest. But they have existed 
long.enough to have become an institution commercially. 

The Company was originally the Westland-Timaru 
Timber Company, and as such was founded in 1906. 
In 1936 the Unwins took control, and the Company was 
re-registered as Desmond Unwin Limited, at that time 
employing a staff of 15. 

In typical South Canterbury fashion—its principals 
today (Mr E. W. D. Unwin) is also chairman of the 
progressive Timaru Harbour Board—the Company is 





TANALISING PLANT 


adaptable and not only meets, but often anticipates, 
changing trends. 

They are the oniy firm in South Canterbury with a 
treating plant for tanalised timber. They started the 
pressure treatment of sapwood timbers (tanalising) in 
April, 1955, and since then have processed 5,800,000 
super feet, mostly Corsican pine and radiata from 
Burke’s Pass. 

Tanalising has many benefits which were quickly 
realised by timber-users. Basically, it makes sapwood 
into durable timber fit to last a lifetime. Tanalised tim- 
ber and posts also resist termites and decay, and as such 
are much in demand for outside buiidings and on farms. 

The Company finds rimu to be the timber most popu- 
larly in demand, but supplies of this are by no means 
inexhaustable because of the long maturity period—be- 
tween 300 and 700 years—of these native timbers with 
their distinctive and beautiful markings. The firm always 
carries large stocks of imported timbers, including cedar 
and oregon, for their joinery manufacturing, as well as 
stocks of radiata, birch and rimu. 

From the Company’s completely modern plant come 
all classes of joinery work and all types of mouldings, 
and among the agencies held are Milburn and Guardian 
cement—of which the Company is South Canterbury’s 
biggest suppliers—F and G pipes for storm and sewer 
drainage, and all decorative boards (see photo on sep- 
arate page) such as New Zealand Forest Product’s wall- 
boards. 

Desmond Unwin Limited is, in effect, a complete firm. 
When a demand that is within their scope is created 
they set out to meet it, not only because it is in their 
interests to do so, but because it is important for South 
Canterbury as a whole that they should. 


* * * * 
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VARIETY PRODUCTS DISPLAYED ON 
RELATIONS OFFICE STAND 
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GRAIN AND SEED DEPARTMENT 


THE FARMERS — A SOUTH CANTERBURY CONCERN 


THE FARMERS has grown to become one of the largest Trading Organizations in South Canterbury and now provides 
not only stock and station services to all farmers but also a retail organization for the whole community. The 
association is operated on the principle that development in the district will be matched by further growth of the ser- 
vices offered. The buildings include up-to-date Retail Stores, also well equipped Grain, Seed and Wool Stores. 

The Company which was financed wholly by South Canterbury people is still largely owned by them. The 


Directors originally and throughout the years have been men 


PROFITS EARNED, RETAINED IN SOUTH CAN- 
TERBURY For 83 years now the Canterbury Farmers 
Co-operative Association Limited has been serving the 
interests of the people in South Canterbury. Today, the 
Association faces the future with confidence and enjoys 
the goodwill of the people of this district. Over 370 
people are employed in the various stores which are 
spread throughout the district. 

COLLECTIVE BUYING POWER GIVES GREATER 
SAVINGS TO CUSTOMERS The Organization as 
members of the Farmers Co-operative Wholesale 
Federation of N.Z. Ltd. and the United Stores Ltd. ts 
the guarantee of the best in quality merchandise and 
values. The Farmers are a link in this powerful chain 
which stretches from Kaitaia in the North to Invercar- 
gill in the South, they pool their buying resources with- 
out sacrificing the individual personality of each 
Company. 

24% DISCOUNTS On all Drapery, Crockery, Sad- 
dlery, Travel Goods and Wholesale Hardware. The 
modern merchandising methods give a cash saving to 
all who make the Association their shopping head- 
quarters. 

DISCOUNTS AND REBATES The Association dur- 
ing the past 10 years has given by way of discounts on 
purchases and rebates on commissions a sum in excess 


of prominence in the district. 


of £300,000 to those that make the Farmers their head- 
quarters for trading facilities. By this method a sub- 
stantial portion of profits are returned to customers 
each year. 





STICKS BY THE MILLION 


THE LORDLY Southland beech gets cut down to size in 
Timaru—from ice cream stick to toothpick size. Let one 
of these Southland giants get into contact with Star 
Wood Products and before it can call Robin Hood it’s 
liable to be cellophane wrapped into myriads of little 
packages ready for export anywhere in New Zealand. 

The amazing thing about the lowly piece of stick 
children chew for the last lingering flavour of their 
Chocolate Bomb is that it is made to virtually precision 
engineering standards. Its thickness is a matter of con- 
cern to ice cream manufacturers, and they allow only a 
tolerance of two millimetres from their own particular 
requirements. And the diversity of this job is highlighted 
when it is realised that Star Wood Products have to 
meet different standards from practically every ice cream 
manufacturer. 

The small wooden spoons supplied to scoop the ice 
cream from cartons are stamped by Star Wood power 
presses from Southland beech veneer and are turned out 
at the rate of 140,000 a day from each press (see photo 
on separate page). These, in turn, are licked, bitten into 
to extract any hidden hint of flavour and discarded in 
their thousands by children and adults throughout the 
country each day. 

Tootpicks are seldom used for their original purpose. 
They have become a virtual cocktail party implement, 
and their output from Star Wood Products runs into 
millions, They are automatically made sterilised and in- 
geniously packed into cellophane packets, heat sealed 
and untouched by human hand. 


The Company was born out of an idea by a Timaru 
foreman joiner that New Zealand wood could replace 
the imported Canadian wooden pegs for floral work 
when these became unavailable during the war. But 
the problem was to find the right timber, and it took 
some experiment to discover the suitability of South- 
land beech. Then, with the joiner and an engineering 
friend in partnership, Star Wood Products was born. 

Soon, not only were the floral pegs being turned out, 
but the ice cream sticks and spoons, toothpicks, garden 
labels and spatula sticks were being made by the million. 

To do this, Star Wood Products are equipped with 
special machinery designed and made by the partners 
in the business. 








MOUNT COOK 
COMPANY 
PIONEERED 

ROAD TRANSPORT 


SHORTLY after the turn of the century, 
and only a few years after the forma- 
tion of the New Zealand Government 
Tourist Department, a _ far-sighted 
motor pioneer, the late R. L. Wigley, 
took the first motor cars to Mount 
Cook. A year iater, in 1907, the basis 
of a tourist industry was laid when 
he commenced a regular motor ser- 
vice between Fairlie and Mount Cook. 
By 1912 the service had extended 
to the stage of linking two of New 
Zealand’s most important tourist 
centres, Mount Cook and Queens- 

town. 
continued over 
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MOUNT COOK continued 


Today the Company founded by R. L. Wigley is 
headed by his son H. R. Wigley and under the name 
of the Mount Cook and Southern Lakes Tourist Com- 
pany has expanded to include not only a large fleet of 
modern cruiser coaches but also a scheduled service 
airline, tour cars, ski-planes, and two ski fields. 

The network of road routes connect and interconnect 
Christchurch, Mount Cook, Timaru, Lakes Pukaki, 
Tekapo and Ohau, and Queenstown with further sub- 
sidiary services from Mount Cook to Bail Hut, and 
from Queenstown to Skipper’s Canyon and Coronet Peak 
ski field. 

Mount Cook Coachlines operate daily services exclud- 
ing Sunday. 

On 6th November, 1961, the Company introduced 
Mount Cook Airlines. This was a brave pioneering move 
to link the major point of entry of Christchurch with 
Mount Cook, Queenstown and Te an by a regular 
scheduled. air service. 

A DC3 aircraft was purchased, radia aids installed, 
and at Mount Cook and Te Anau the Company formed 
its own airfields. 

The pioneering airline operated a three-day a week 
service and slowly as the months passed. the passenger 
figures began to creep up. A reputation was beimg- estab- 
lished and overseas tourists were quick to recognise the 
many advantages of quick, comfortable air travel -to 
such remote but attractive regions. 

By the end of the first year of operation it became 
obvious to the Company. that services would have tobe 
stepped up and extended for the 1963-64 season. 





In July of 1963 the Company’s managing director, Mr 
H. R. Wigley, announced plans to increase the frequency 
between Christchurch, Mount Cook and Queenstown 
to six a week. On three days the service now extends. 
from Queenstown to Dunedin and on the other three 
days it extends from Queenstown to Te Anau and In- 
vercargill. 

By September, 1964, the service will be seven days a 
week. 

Glamour turn in the Ccmpany’s operations is the ski 
plane adventure, operated by a subsidiary company, 
Mount Cook Air Services Limited. 

In 1955 H. R. Wigley, accompanied by A. McWhirter, 
now the Company’s Transport Manager, made the first 
ski plane landing on the Tasman Glacier in a light Auster 
aircraft fitted with home-made skis. 

A new thrill was available to the tourist—one that 
still remains virtually unique to New Zealand. 

Today a fleet of sturdy Cessna aircraft are stationed 
at Mount Cook and at the Fox Glacier and day after 
day, winter and summer, fly the tourists in their thou- 
sands around the majestic alpine peaks, over giant 


glaciers and tumbling. ice falls making ski landings on 


one or more of the many high altitude safe snowfields. 

Just-a brief twenty minutes from the warmth and 
luxury at The Hermitage Hotel, tourists can be standing 
in.ankle deep snow at 6000ft. 

Seldom has a New Zealand tourist attraction received 
such. widespread world-wide publicity and acclaim. In 
dozens: of magazines and newspapers, in films, including 
Cinerama, and on TV screens the ski-equipped aircraft 
have been featured. 


* * * * 


LARGE WINDOWS 
FITTED TO DC3 


Square windows with approximately 
the same overall area as Fokker 
-Friendship windows have been fitted 
to Mount Cook Airlines DC3 aircraft. 
Apart from greatly improved pas- 
senger viewing the larger windows 
have proved a great aid to the many 
amateur photographers on _ every 
flight. 

The cabin is also soundproofed to 
a greater degree than is normal in 
such aircraft. A commentary. on 
places of interest seen by passengers 
is given. 


LAKE HERON—SOUTH CANTERBURY 


TOURING AND HOLIDAYS 


FOR EVERY SHILLING that’s spent on Caroline Bay they 
say there is a fresh pound circulating through Timaru’s 
commercial district. And that, primarily, is what has 
built the Bay into undoubtedly the best equipped beach 
in New Zealand, 

It is estimated that in a 15-day period at the peak of 
the holiday season, visitors spend £500,000 in South 
Canterbury. Conceivably, on that basis, Caroline Bay 
could become Timaru’s biggest industry in the future. 

Years ago, when the nucleus of today’s comprehensive 
and highly specialised Bay entertainment was a couple 
of horse-drawn, chariot-style bathing sheds, they dubbed 
the beach “The Riviera of the South’. And it was 
that sobriquet, with its hint of glamour, that started to 
draw the holiday crowds and led to the establishment of 
the Caroline Bay Association, a virile, forward-looking 
organisation which today virtually controls Bay activities. 

But holiday-makers throughout the ages have sought 
more than a beach and its associated attractions. It 
was early in South Canterbury’s history that they cast 
out to explore the hinterland and they found its~rivers 
and lakes teeming with fish. They took guns with them 
and found the lower reaches of the Southern Alps to 
be a huntsman’s paradise. 





ROBIN SMITH 


They holidayed in small tented groups on the shores 
of the lakes and the banks of the rivers and by their 
regular return each year focussed wider attention on 
the areas as likely resorts. Gradually the tents gave 
way to holiday huts, and from these were born many 
of the year-round communities that exist today. 

There is the hint now that in a decade or so Caroline 
Bay will become a summer round carnival playground 
—a virtual Coney Island tucked beside the most glam- 
orous beach in the South Island. Indeed, if Timaru’s 
bids in the highly competitive local body race for in- 
dustrial expansion throughout New Zealand fail to be 
fruitful, it is likely that boosting tourism will emerge 
as the most profitable development available. 


And to do this, Timaru has resources as yet untapped 


inside Caroline Bay. It has the climate, possibly the 
most placid in New Zealand; it is the hub of a pro- 
vince with perhaps the greatest tourist potential in New 
Zealand; it has a natural asset in the warm hospitality 
native to its people, and it has the local body drive 
necessary to accomplish its objectives. 


The whole of the South Canterbury area today | IS . 


classed as the major trout fishing area of the South 
Island. From the point of view of sport alone, it ranks 
as the finest in New Zealand, and its fame has spread 
to the United States, Australia, the United Kingdom 
and Europe. 


Regular parties of fishermen travel each year to the 
Mackenzie Country of South Canterbury to fly fish its 
mountain streams for the best trout available in New 
Zealand, and they come from the United States and 
Europe. And with their rods, they bring their guns to 
hunt the deer that abound in the alpine country around 
Tekapo and Pukaki. 


FISHY—BUT TRUE. There is, of course, the classic 
incident early in 1964 when an angler fly fishing a stream 
running into Lake Tekapo hooked a seven-pound brown 
trout. He had played the fish for about 10 minutes 
when on a bluff about 300 yards away he spotted a fine 
10-pointer stag. He jammed the butt of his rod into a 
matagouri bush, scuttled 100 yards through the scrub to 
where his pack and rifle lay, returned and dropped the 
stag with a single shot. He then continued to reel in his 
fish. 

That is only one of countless tales of sport that could 
be told of the Mackenzie Country, a tussock highland 
set between the lush fertility of the down country and 
the awe-inspiring savagery of the Mount Cook National 
Park along the spiney peaks of the Southern Alps. 

It is the majesty of this national playground which, 
with Caroline Bay, holds the attention of the touring 
public and overseas visitors. Set in its centre is the 
Tourist Hotel Corporation’s Hermitage, probably the 
most unique and best appointed hotel in New Zealand. 
It sits on the Hermitage Terrace, is linked by daily bus 
services with Timaru and Christchurch, and is connected 
by air services with Christchurch, Queenstown and Te 
Anau. 

The National Park Headquarters, the governing point 
of the long, narrow, 40-mile park running along the 
peaks of the Alps, is also on the Terrace close to the 
Hermitage. Along with it are rangers’ houses, a store, 
youth hostel, motel cabins, a school and a garage. 

It is from here that crack alpinists from all over the 
world set out to climb some of the world’s most dif- 
ficult peaks. And in the changing moods of the Alps 
many of them never return. The death roll of Mount 
Cook itself climbs remorselessly with each season, and 
in 1964 it claimed two of Switzerland’s most experienced 
mountaineers. 

But the tourists, in short and simple walks from the 
Hermitage, can live in alpine grandeur unsurpassed in 
any country in the world. They can walk up the Hooker 
Valley to the rock-strewn terminal ice of the Mueller 
Glacier and through the shadow of Mt Sefton and the 
Footstool. From there on the low and middle peaks of 
Cook crowd over the shoulder of Wakefield until the 
full mass of the mountain, with St David’s Dome at its 
side, fills the head of the valley. 

Or they can take the broad walking track to Kea 
Point and Sealy Lake which leads them over the shingle 
fans that spread out from the base of the Sealy Range. 
Here they find the enchantment of Foliage Hill, which 
in summer is covered in a pot pourri of colour from 
the alpine blooms, and midway up the Sealy Range they 
can bathe in small mountain lakes and recuperate from 
the warmth of their climb. 

Then there is a track that zig-zags up and across the 
slopes of Sebastapol, a short road journey from the 
Hermitage. There lie the small mountain tarns known as 


the Red Lakes, and from there too spreads out from 
the tourist the Mt Cook Range and all the cols and 
passes from St David’s Dome to Mt Sefton. 

For the tourist intent on relaxing, the Hermitage pro- 
vides the gentle little walk to Grosvenor’s Bush, a 
shady beech forest that breaks admirably the somnolence 
of a summer afternoon. 

In the snow season, the Hermitage offers the ski 
fields on the Ball Glacier, back of Ball Hut, and there 
is the plan, expected to be brought fruition in 1965, to 
erect an aerial cable car lift to the untapped ski fields 
on the Sealy Range. 

A popular resort for skiers is the Tekapo ski fields on 
the slope above the lake, and the Tasman Ski Club has 
a fully appointed area on Fox Peak, at the back of the 
Fairlie township. 

To make road access to the Mt Cook area easier, 
the National Roads Board this year decided to expedite 
the sealing of the 37-mile stretch of road between 
Pukaki and the Hermitage. They have allocated special 
funds for this. 

The immediate reaction of the Tourist Hotel Corpora- 
tion to the Roads Board announcement of its sealing 
plan was to give thought to expansion of the Hermitage 
facilities to cope with increased traffic likely when the 
access was improved. 

To cope with growing tourism, South Canterbury 
is becoming a district of motor camps, motels and 
camping grounds. Each district has its distinctive attrac- 
tions to offer the visitor - Timaru, with its Caroline Bay; 
Geraldine, with its fishing and bush walks; Temuka, with 
its salmon and trout; Tekapo, Pukaki and Fairlie, with 
their lakes, rivers and mountain scenery, and Waimate, 
the gateway to man-made hydro-electric wonders at 
Benmore. There are ever-changing facets of scenic beauty 
and sporting prospects in the rolling South Canterbury 
country between the Rangitata and Waitaki rivers that 
sweep back to the awesome grandeur of mountain 
scenery unsurpassed by any country of the world. 
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THE BANKS OF LAKE OHAU 


OFFICIAL TRUMPETERS— 
TO THE SOUTH ISLAND 


If you wish in the world to advance, 
Your merits you're bound to enhance, 
You must stir it and stump it, 
And blow your own trumpet, 

Or, trust me, you haven't a chance! 


These words from one of the famous Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas were quoted by Mr W. K. McAlpine, 
father of the present Cabinet Minister, and then chair- 
man of the Lyttelton Harbour Board, in the old Pro- 
vincial Council Chamber, Christchurch, on July 22, 1936. 

That day a conference, convened by the Harbour 
Board, was attended by about 120 representatives of 
local bodies, harbour boards, shipping companies, cham- 
bers of commerce, progress leagues, hotel-keepers and 
tourist and travel interests from throughout the South 
Island. One of their main concerns was that tourist cruise 
ships were visiting only the North Island. 

Their reply to this and other neglects was to form the 
South Island Travel Association of New Zealand ‘‘which 
will know no party or province but will express, publicise 
and work for the South Island as a whole”. That organ- 
isation, the baby of the Harbour Board, has developed 
into a very oft-heard and determined band of trumpeters 
indeed, now called the South Island Publicity Association 
and 27 years old. 

The Association has a membership of more than 2000, 
including nearly 100 local bodies and a wide range of 
business and private members. 

From them is chosen an executive of about 60 with 

all the South Island members of Parliament, the mayors 
of five cities, a Government nominee, and representative 
of local authorities, airlines, other businesses, tourist and 
travel interests. It meets about every three months in 
Christchurch but, in the meantime, the monthly meetings 
of the standing committee, comprising all the Christ- 
church members of the executive, does the work with the 
help of its sub-committees for membership, publications 
and liaison. The energetic president is the deputy-Mayor 
of Christchurch (Mr H. P. Smith), the secretary. a Christ- 
church accountant, Mr M. F. Foate. 
SI. Parliament. The one-day annual conference of the 
association, held each year in the Provincial Council 
Chamber, recalls that first meeting in 1936 and is like a 
South Island parliament when remits from all over it are 
publicly debated. 

S.LP.A. is the voice of the South Island, a powerful 
and persistent one which has a great deal of success in its 
aim to promote South Island interests in every field— 
to convince those overseas and in the North Island that 
New Zealand does not end at Cook Strait. 

To do this, S.I.P.A. has over the years produced 
several miilion publicity units distributed in New Zealand 
and overseas, especially in London, New York, Washing- 
ton, San Francisco, Melbourne, Sydney, all Pacific coun- 
tries, South Africa, India and the Near East. 

Descriptive, illustrated guides for all the provinces, 
Nelson, Marlborough, West Coast, Canterbury, Otago 
and Southland, and for the main cities, are supplemented 


by folders on places of particular interest like Golden 
Bay, Picton, Hanmer Springs, Akaroa, the Glaciers and 
Queenstown. As well, it has pamphlets on the island as 
a whole, some in beautiful colour, and it places posters 
and advertisements. 

Wider Scope. The work of S.I.P.A. is not confined to 
tourist publicity for it also strives to attract new industry, 
to stop the drift of population to the north and to attract 
immigrants, to press for improved road, shipping and air 
services—in fact to support anything for the good of the 
South Island and to retain constant vigilance against 
anything to its detriment. 

Examples of the type of subject on which S.I.P.A. con- 
centrates its strong influence, perhaps by representations 
through correspondence or by a deputation to a minister, 
are more sailings for the Aramoana, the rebuilding of the 
Franz Joseph and Wanaka hotels, more breakfasts on 
inter-island ferries, better breakfasts at the Christchurch 
railway station, arresting the decline of Parliamentary 
seats in the South Island, or better tourist roads. 

In these efforts it is doing fine service for the whole 
of the island and co-operates closely with the Tourist 
Department, airlines, progress leagues, local bodies, 
chambers of commerce and public relations officers. 

The completion of the Haast road will open the way 
for more and more tourists for the South Island, but 
only if the world knows about us. To increase its activ- 
ities, S.I.P.A. needs increased membership and funds; 
the demands on members are small and the benefits to 
the South Island great so let’s make sure we get our 
share of the world’s biggest business—tourism. 





PUSHING THE ROAD THROUGH HAAST PASS 





ROBIN SMITH 


MOUNT COOK AIR SERVICES SKI PLANE 


